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(For the Albion ) 
UNDER THE EARTH, 


BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 


Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Many hidden wonders lie ; 
By the sunlight never kissed, 
Never smiled on by the sky. 
Never mortal 
Found the portal 
Of those ipner, secret cells ; 
And the wealth that in them dwells 
Only may the poet’s spirit, 
In its wandering dreams, inherit. 
Far beyond all human quest 
And the great Sun’s searching eye, 
Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Many hidden wonders lie. 


Under ocean’s deepest bed, 
Wilder, fiery oceans glow; 
Never reached by line or lead, 
Never arched by promise- bow ; 
With a wondrous 
Motion thunderous, 
With an angry deluge-roar, 
Ever rising more and more. 
Seas ne’er panting ’neath the moon, 
Brighter than a tropic noon, 
Far beyond all human quest, 
Warmer than the Sun’s warm eye, 
Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Swell and flow mysteriously. 


Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Radiant emerald forests lie, 
In whose stirless arches rest 
Sapphires, blue as violet’s eye: 
Rubies glowing, 
Fringe the flowing 
Tide of crystal rivers cold, 
Rolling over beds of gold; 
Sunlike diamonds’ wondrous light, 
Burning ever, setless bright. 
Far beyond all human quest, 
And the blesséd Sun’s clear eye, 
Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Glorious hidden wonders lie. 


Deep within the green earth’s breast, 
Dearer treasures sleeping lie, 
Lowly laid in lowly rest— 
All of mortal that may die ; 
Youth and maiden — 
Eld care-laden— 
Lulling winds, sing near them nightly ! 
Cradling Earth, lie round them lightly! 
These, not all thy wondrous treasure 
Equals, in affection’s measure. 
Lost to true love’s longing quest, 
And the Sun’s life-giving eye, 
Deep within the greea earth’s breast, 
Unforgotten treasures lie! 


Chicago, Mugust 23rd 1852. 





(From the Evening Mirror.) 
A RECOLLECTION OF ALBONI. 


BY CLARIBEL. 


A dreamy sound, a sense of pain— 

The pain that comes from rare delight, 
When, o’er the quivering heart and brain, 
Throng joys we would not lose again— 

Is round me now! O vision bright, 

Defying mortal touch and sight ; 

O sound that bringest joyous pain, 
Die not within my heart and brain, 
But murmur on like summer rain— 
Like silver-sounding, summer rain— 

When all the flowers, with parched lips, 

Joy in the sunshine’s cloud eclipse! 
My soul’s divinest sense shall lie 
A flower’d beneath the open sky, 

And drink the rain eternally— 
The golden rain of harmony. 

Sound on, O dreamy source of pain, 

My soul flowers are athirst for rain— 

For ever dropping, golden rain, 

From out the sea of harmony— 

Athirst, athirst! O blissful pain, 

I hear the sound, I drink the rain! 


Fly, golden- throated nightingales, 
Breathe out your loves in tender tales, 
Through purpling glades and sunny vales : 
For me, diviner voices sing, 
My soul and senses ravishing ; 
Fly, hooded with the twilight’s shade, 
And haunt the summer's dewy glade. 
And fly, thou bird of morning, sweeter 
Than ever nightingale—and fleeter— 
Thou Lark! that * ever soaring singest, 
And ever singing soarest ’—F ly, 
To Heaven, if thou cans’t soar so high ; 
For unto me, sweet bird, thou bringest 
No joyous pain—no recompense 
For joy in a diviner sense 
When she, my more than lark, upspringest ! 
Making the melody of song birds mute ; 
Shaming the kingly viol and the lute, 
Born to breathe airs with sounds divine. 
H. Fuuuer, Esq. 
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OPIUM EATER’S DREAM : 
OR THE MODERN FORTUNATUS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEORGE DORING. 


I passed some time, a few months ago, in the seven-hilled city of the 
Bospborus—in beautiful, but muddy Constantinople. I had seen and 
admired every thing that was to be seen and admired, so far as the 
Turks allow to a Christian dog. Often had I stood at the portal of the 
mosque of St. Sophia, and gazed with longing sighs upon the imperial 
seraglio just opposite, in the vain hope that some veiled beauty would 
appear at one of the balconies, observe me, and then raise her veil, 
that I might at home, in my native place—Gelnhaus—describe a Turk- 
ish Sultana; for my susceptible heart had been trained in every way, 
by repeated journeys to large towns and capitals. One evening, howev- 
er, I remarked that several black slaves eyed me attentively and sus- 
piciously: I imagined also something threatening and dangerous in 
their gestures; and as, at the same time, several shots were heard 
from the interior of the seraglio—which seemed to intimate that 
capital punishment was being inflicted upon criminals, whose crimes 
were, perhaps, nothing worse than a few longing sighs, wafted to the 
imprisoned fair ones—a panic seizec me, which drove me from the spot 
in tempestuous haste, whilst I inwardly swore a solemn oath never 
again to venture within a hundred yards of the sultan’s palace. 

Be it known to the world that I am the travelling agent for the house 
of Messrs. Steinlein & Son, wine merchants of Frankfort on the Maine 
I myself am called Gabriel Monstert, born in the town which, on ac- 
count of the old legend, I call the Barbarossa town ; and which deserves 
quite as wide a reputation as the town of Pisa, in Italy, for it contains 
just such a leaning tower. My countenance is round and ruddy, my 
eyes are lively and ii tellectual, my form powerful and muscular— five- 
feet three. Iam possessed by a spirit of speculation. I am deter- 
mined to establish afamous house—not what they call famous in Frank- 
fort, Leipzig, or Hamburg—no, I will establish the firm only for my 
Barbarossa town, and my little Kate, whose father gives her to me only 
upon condition that I settle down respectably in Gelnhaus, as a dealer 
in dry goods, in Drap de Zephire, in Crépe de Chine, and in veritable 
eau de Cologne. On this account, I persuaded my honored principals 
to a Constantinople speculation, which offered a fair profit I had in 
fact, read in the best papers of the day, that the present sultan was 
busy in placing every thing upon a European footing. There can be no 
European footing without a European head; and what is a European 
head without the inspiration of Champagne, Burgundy, and Jobannis- 
burg? My principals agreed to every thing: I sailed from Trieste with 
casks and bottles, anchored in the Bosphorus, and the next day was 
employed in preparations to attract the worshippers of Islam to my 
European inspiration. 

The thing succeeded; my wines disappeared with charming celerity. 
Even the Mufti honoured me with a visit, and assured me— while he 
tried my costly Johannisburg, of 1822, with the smack of a connoisseur 
—that his friend, the Abbot of Fulda, had done well to exalt this wine 
to his closet—it did indeed deserve to be drank in solitude, when not a 
breath, not a word could disturb the full enjoyment of the liquid gold. 
He tried a couple of bottles, and the European inspiration began then 
to beam so brilliantly from bis eyes, that I verily believe, had any 
cunning missionary been at hand, he would have embraced Chris- 
tianity. 

My effairs then were prosperous, and yet not so; for although the 
wines had found purchasers, the money for them was not forthcoming. 
From time to time I paid a visit to my Turkish debtors. I was kindly 
received with pipes and coffee, but of my money—not a word. I took 
care never rudely to remind them of it, having been assured by some 
Armenian friends that the Moslems could bear no dunning, and that 
unpleasant hints were often rewarded with a most unpleasant bastina- 
do. I was sure of my money in the end, for I had already heard that 
it was the custom of all distinguished Turks to pay off all their debts 
on a certain day of the year, just before the Ramazan The Ramazan 
was nct very distant, and until then I had to wait with patience. It 
is a dreadful thing for a fiery young merchant whose fancy revels in 
interest and commission, to have to parade up and down the streets of 
Constantinople in useless, idle patience. 

Thus, one beautiful afternoon, I sauntered toward Bujukdire, the 
summer residence of the European ambassadors. Here their many 
beautiful daughters dwelt, but now my heart was filled with thoughts 
of Kate, and the future establishment for the sale of fancy articles and 
eau de Cologne. Nevertheless, I tremble dwith excitement ; for my eye 
rested upon the dome of St. Sophia, and involuntarily the oft-recalled 
wish stirred in my soul—‘‘ Wert thou only, O dearly loved Gabriel 
Mostert, as prosperous a house as this venerable church, which re- 
ceives, according to well accredited testimony, an income of ten thou- 
sand guilders daily.” 

Ten thousand guilders! What a sublime thought! Shakspeare, 
Schiller, and Goethe had had great thoughts, and Bethman and Koths- 
child have carried the poesy of trade to a wonderful extent—but this 
mosque of St. Sophia—I must control myself—I must clip the wings of 
my speculative fancy, or it will carry me too far—to Golconda or 
Potosi. Return to thy home, to the old town, where bloomed for Bar- 
barossa the fair Gela, and were blooms now the burgomaster’s daugh- 
ter, thy violet, and beside her, a shop stocked with all fancy articles, 
and with the delicious perfume of Kari Maria Farina of Ciln 

With such reflections I was obliged to moderate my lively imagination 
while [ approached Bujukdire, when I was awakened from my dreams 
of home, and brought back to reality upon the Bosphorus by a hearty 
slap upon my shoulder. . 

“* Salam, aleikum !” I cried ; and warding off the Turkish greeting, 
I sprang aside. I was too well acquainted with the proofs of esteem 
with which the Turks honour us poor Christians, when they find us in 
their way, not to immediately suppose that the slave of some noble 
Turk had chosen this means of informing me of his master’s presence 
A loud laugh in my ears corrected this false idea. As I turned round, 
I saw my two worthy friends, Mynheer Jan von Delpt—the Dutch Am- 
bassador’s cook, and Monsieur Fleury—the French Ambassador’s 
butler. We were right good friends, and had passed many a jovial 
evening together. They came now just at the right time; they would 
serve to divert me and we could enjoy a social hour, for this evening 
they were, as they assured me, free; their masters had accepted an in- 
vitation from the Reis- Effendi. 

*«Come,” I said, as I seized both by the arm, and stopped them, 
‘* we'll contrive quite a charming supper together. In wine you shall 
have free choice. You, Van Delpt, like something heavy—Port wine, 
or genuine Madeira. It shall not be wanting, and we will drink to the 
health of your Margery von Minderhout, in Amsterdam You, M. 
Fleury, shall have Champagne from Sillery, and vive Demoiselle Vanon 
Larochiére,rue Montmartre. I stand by the true German. 0, ye hon- 
oured grapes of Rudesheim, with what shall I compare you, if not with 
little Kate of Castle street, Barbarossa town; you sweet flower, with 
the flower of her beauty—your animating fire, with the fire that gleams 
in her eyes. Come, friends, let us bring down the high ideal to actual 
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life. The trio of our loves shall sound in Maderia, Champagne, and 
Rudesheim; and inspired fancy shall present to our raptured gaze the 
gracious forms of our beloved ones.” 

I had, I thought, outshone myself in the poetry of this invitation. 
I wished to touch and win them—but my friends seemed neither touch- 
ed by my resemblance of their loved ones, nor won by the picture of the 
costly wines that awaited them at my lodgings. They looked thought- 
fully at each other, shook their heads, and withstood all my attemgts 
to lead them back to the city. Then Van Delpt shook himself loose from 
me, and taking me by the shoulders, turned me round as the wind would 
a weather cock, and said, pointing toa little wooden house, upon the 
top of which floated a red silk flag— 

** Do you see that booth, and do you know what you can obtain there 
for @ mere nothing ?” 

I answered in the negative. 

«* Then I will take the cover off the dish for you,” continued the cook ; 
«* you shall learn how we can enjoy Mahomet’s seventh heaven here on 
earth. Yes, Mynheer, there, in that unpretending booth, the bliss of 
earth and heaven can be enjoyed for a few paras.” 

I was perplexed. Van Delpt was usually a quiet matter of-fact per- 
son. He did not seem to have taken more than his usual allowance of 
Genivee, the old Dutch phlegm had not vanished in the least from 
his features, only there was to be seen there an inspired expression 
not before observable, which beamed forth very brilliantly as he looked 
at the little red house. 

‘* Yes, monsieur,”’ chimed in the Frenchman, ‘‘ you will not take i¢ 
ill of us if we refuse your invitation. With you weshould only intoxi- 
cite ourselves, there we shall be entranced! It is a delight which 
we have enjoyed once a year since we arrived in Stamboul. To-day, 
the Reis Effendi has procured us this opportunity—who kaows whenit 
will come again? Come with us, M. Monstert, and inhale rapture, 
bliss, enchantment. Yes, M. Monstert, no champagne can procurefor 
us that bliss to which I now invite you. I ama butler, and you know 
how much what I say must mean. I surely know all the joys which 
the grapes of Constantinople, Canary, or Vesuvius can yield, But 
what are they to the rapture that awaits us? Does empire please you 
—a kingdom is yours the instant you think of it. Would you be Grand 
Vizier, Kapudin Pacha, or minister plenipotentiary —in a flash it is as 
you wish. Come with us, and you will thank your friends, the fat 
cook and the lean butler, for procuring for you an unknown, but in- 
comparable delight. I have determined to day to be Henry the Fourth, 
but only until the moment when the rascal Ravaillac marders the ex- 
cellent monarch; then I change myself into the Count St. Germain, 
who, it is well knewn, was three hundred years old when be visited the 
royal court of Versailles, and probably is still living somewhere, under 
a feigned name, in the fullness of youth and strength. Viwe, Henri 





Quatre,” cried M. Fleury, while my brain whirled, and I allowed my- 
self to be drawn toward the house with the red flag 

I knew Fleury and could rely on what he said. I might be a king, 
a sultan, or a Rothschild. There I paused—it was a grand idea—a 
poetical excitement made my heart beat faster in my breast. But pro- 
saically enough came the change of faith between me and my ey 

** No,” I said, “I must always remain a good Christian, according 
to the Augsburg confession; a different happiness awaits me in the 
pase red house—money, plenty of money, and little Kate, in Geln- 

aus.” 

‘You are, and always will be an enthusiast, Fleury,” replied Van 
Delpt to the Frenchman's invitation. ‘* You are, in spite of your em- 
ployment for so many years in the diplomatic line, a true Frenchman, 
devoted to the fair. For my partI hold amiddlecourse I must have 
something solid. I will to-day be no happier than my renowned coun- 
tryman, William Benkels, after he had discovered the salting of the 
herring. I aspire to the delight only of one moment, but that momeut 
shall last--the great moment in which William Benkels stood before 
the first cask of successfully salted herrings. It was in the year 1416. 
Imagine the man to yourselves, when he stood at last before the com- 
pleted work, over which his mind had brooded for so many years, and 
which brought such a blessing upon his Fatherland. He foresaw in 
this moment, a thousand inventions to which this one must give birth; 
soused fish, pickles, sardines—every thing which can gain immortality 
through salt. He saw, by means of bis invention, tons of gold pou 
into the coffers of his Fatherland, and he heard his name landed by 
posterity. Yes, thou immortal William Benkels, to-day I will be thou, 
and enjoy the rapture of that moment, when, standing before that cask, 
thine own greatness and the happy future thou badst prepared for thy 
country was revealed to thee.” 

These representations were not without their effect. My curiosity 
was excited. We now stood before the little house with the red flag, 
I saw some Turks staggering out, pale, hollow-eyed, and trembling in 
every limb. ‘* Are these the devotees of your temple of bliss?” said [ 
to my companions. ‘‘ They seem to me far more like the inmates of a 
hospital than men who have just succeeded in a speculation in rap- 
ture.” 

Van Delpt pushed me in, and Fleury pressed forward eagerly. 
«* These are re 8s Turks,” he said, ‘“‘ who wish to be always happy, 
and when one bliss ends they desire always another, which is contrary 
to the whole order of nature. But forward, Gabriel Mostert! you 
shall learn every thing within; light shall spring up for you there like 
the conflagration of Moscow. Vive Henri Quatre,” he shouted, and 

ushed me on. 

*‘ William Benkels forever!” cried the cook, who passed his arm 
around me end swung me into the little house I stood, giddy from the 
sudden movement, in a large, darkened room. Although without it 
was perfectly light, here all illumination proceeded from a dimly burn- 
ing lamp, hung in the middle of the apartment. Windows I cuuld see 
‘none, and a strange, bewildering perfume filled the room My friends 
bore me on, and before I could observe distinctly the objects which 








surrounded me, I felt myself seated upon @ cushion, and Vaa Del 

and Fleury took their places beside me. I could not collect my ideas, 
I only saw & grinning Turk, dressed in red, who stepped forth from the 
darkness and approached with a silver plate, upon which were a num- 
ber of little, reddish. brown balls, while a crystal goblet of water stood 
in the middle of it. My friend seized the balls and swallowed several 





of them. : 

«« Now eat, Gabriel,” cried Van Delpt, while his left arm encircled 
me powerfully, ‘* Feast upon delight. J¢ ts opium—the manna of im- 
mortality.” 

His eyes started from his head—I seemed to gaze upon a madman. 
I tried to extricate myself from him but in vain. He endeavoured, in 
the meanwhile, with his rivht hand to slip some opium balls into my 
mouth, but I set my teeth firmly, and shook my head 

«« Bon appetit, Monsieur,” said the Frenchman, who seized me upon 
the otber side. Two hands with the horrible little balls, hovered be- 
fore my eyes ready to force me to partake. You must eat like us, you 
must be blessed as we shall be. Vive Henri Quatre !” 

‘IT will not,” I cried with horror. ‘If you don’t release me I’il 





complain of you to your masters, and forswear your friendship forever. 
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What would my little Kate say were she 
m—had dectaned like a ~ Bethy and been happy in such an 

unchristian we 8 Away with the balls of Satan. The Evil One with 

and hoofs bas prepared them ” 

=<. must eat them,” oried the Dutchman and Frenchman in chorus, 

and the Turk grinned more frightfully. In the struggle, for a moment, 

my senses left me. A shout of triumph from my tormentors called me 

back to life. 

« He has swallowed them!” cried they, and released me. In the 
game moment I saw them sink back upon their cushions, their eyes 
‘were fixed, a happy smile expanded their features; they were enjoying 
the happiness of the theriake, or opium-eater. 

« He bas not swallowed them!” cried I raging, and sprang up. “1 
closed my mouth and your cursed pills fell into the cushion beside me. 
I ran out like one possessed. The Turk laughed scornfully after me, 
and I heard the Frenchman murmur in his sleep—‘* Vive Henri Qua- 
tre/” and the Dutchman groan out his “ William Benkels forever !” 

In the air without I recovered myself. 1 seemed open to all blissful 
influences—I was again happy and light-hearted. With what an ex- 
quisite display of colours did the sun mirror itself in the Bosphorus ! 
how the domes of the mosques sparkled, as if composed of diamonds and 
rubies! How brilliant were the streets through which I walked—no, 
through which I floated. And at this moment | felt myself richer than 
the richest houses of which I had ever heard. Thus I arrived at 4 
phady forest of dates. Here I sat me down in the overhanging shade 
of a palm, and gazed toward the west where the sun was setting, and 
where was the Barbarossa town, with its leaning tower and my charm- 
ing Kate. 








to learn that I had taken 


CHAPTER Il. 


I carried always with me a costly Turkish pipe, with a long stem of 
rose-wood. The head I carried in my pocket, carefully wrapped in 
soft silk; the stem was so contrived that I used it for a cane. 

Without knowing what I did, whilst my gaze was riveted upon the 
glorious landscape, and my thoughts were busy with my home, | push- 
ed my cane in among the dry leaves and roots of the palm. Suddenly 
it was caught by something which attracted my notice, and I tried to 
draw it out quickly. The costly stem broke, and I looked, half-vexed 
and half-curious, to know what had caused the mischief. 

With difficulty I extricated from the roots of the palm an old leathern 
purse, the strings of which were tied round another old leathern arti. 
cle. A wondrously joyful sensation stirred in my soul at the sight of 
these objects. What they were I knew not, and yet they filled me with 
delight. But when I had cleansed them from the dirt and mud, when 
I held an old, richly-embroidered purse in my hand, and in the other 
article recognized a little, pointed cap, then arose from the glowing 
memories of my childhood the wonderful story of the inexhaustible 
purse of Fortunatus and his wishing cap. Then all creation beamed 
around u. anda chorus of voices from the sky seemed to say to me, 
“Thou art the new Fortunatus. Fortune has favoured thee with her 
most valuable gifts, which have remained so long in the lap of earth, 
hidden from all mortal eyes ” 

I laughed aloud like a child. I was firmly convinced that it was all 
true, and I danced round the palm, with the purse and cap in my hands, 
like a madman. ‘ What are lotteries, stocks, and Rothschild’s specu- 
lations in comparison,” cried I; ‘‘do I wish for a million—I have to 
use my purse for a day, and my cap serves me better than the swiftest 
courier.” 

My reason at last returned, and the madman became again the pru- 
dent, calculating merchant. 

** Makea calculation, and produce an exact facit,” said the merchant. 
I seated myself again, with tolerable composure, at the foot of the palm. 
I wished calmly to prove the power of the purse, but my hand trembled 
as I put it into it. My fingers twitched convulsively, the fascination 
of the noblest of metals penetrated every nerve, and there, in my hand, 
before my wondering, blissful gaze, lay a hundred franc piece, with 
the new stamp, “Louis Philippe, Roi des Frangais.” ‘0, Heaven! 
life is still fair,” 1 cried with Schiller’s Marquis Posa, and proved the 
power of my purse again and again, until the lap of my Turkish dress 
was covered with hundred-franc-pieces. 

My eyes feasted upon the treasure, my soul reveled in rapture. 

** Prudence, prudence,” said the merchant within me. ‘May not 
the “ie be false, or coined in the devil’s mint, and if you attempt to 
use it destroy your honour and reputation?” I tried it upon the lea- 
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Her voice was song—her glance a revelation of heaven. 

The young rose had touched her cheeks with its soft tint; the ena- 
mel of the lily was upon her brow; her charming lips vied with crim 
son coral; her soft, blond hair waved in natural curls around her 
lovely face, and a Persian poet would have compared her graceful form 
to the gazelle. Beside the heavenly Angelica sat her mother, who 
would still have been called handsome, although there was about her 
an air of pride and haughtiness, which was wholly wanting in the 
daughter. I felt that, by the possession of the purse and wishing cap, 
I had become an entirely different man How often I had trembled 
and been agitated as I stood in the antechamber of some great man, 
~~ present my catalogue of wines for the firm of Steinlein & 
Son. What trouble I had taken to learn by heart the conditions of 
sale, that I might not stutter and stammer when ry | were asked for. 
And now I stood like a cool, self. essed man of the world before a 
Brazilian duchess and her beautiful daughter, while the duke, her 
father, held my hand, which did not tremble in the least, and said, 
laying a significant stress upon his words, ‘The Marquis della Mos- 
tarda, the stranger whom the imperial secretary has so kindly intro- 
duced tous. He is just from Europe, and can tell you of the latest 
fashions. He is a man of great merit, and, as I well know, all means 
will be tried to induce him to take up his residence here in the ca- 

ital.” 

4 The stout nobleman moved on to make room for me by the ladies. 
The duchess beckoned me toward her, and her proud bearing gave way 
to a gracious condescension. She cast upon me a smiling glance, the 
tender expression of which I recognized at once from the descriptions 
in the best romances of the day. Then, pointing to her daughter, she 
observed, ** The child there will listen only too willingly to stories of 
strange lands She is wonderfully interested in geography. Talk 
with her—tell her where the most costly shawls are made, of Brabant 
laces, and Parisian bijouterie ; tell her of your Italian home, of fire- 
breathing Vesuvius, of the Colosseum at Rome and the Lagune in 
Venice.” 

The duchess turned from me to a pale young man, simply dressed, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon me whilst I stood by the lady with a 
singular, I might almost say sinister expression. His features were 
finely cut, but it could not escape me, with my knowledge of mankind, 
that there played about the corners of the mouth a contemptuous, 
scornful expression ; just such as Hoffman always gives to his diaboli- 
cal characters. It seemed to me that, looking shrough me, he saw the 
wishing-cap in my bosom, and the purse in my vest pocket. With an 
uncomfortable sensation I turned from him to the angel face of the 
Princess Angelica. Her musical tones broke upon the ear like the 
singing in Schelble’s Cecilia-chorus. A whole opera by Rossini seemed 
to fill my senses as I listened to her; trills and roulades, crescendo and 
decrescendo, adagio and allegro. Now it sounded mournfully as in the 
cavatina from “ Tancredi,” now it exulted like the song of victory in 
the ** Siege of Corinth.” O thou heavenly Angelica, thou wast at once 
the music and the director, and if I looked at thee, I seemed to see the 
Venus de Medici, dressed in tulle, embroidered with gold, sleeves ala 
Gigot, brilliants in her ears and upon her fingers, and rubies around 
her neck. Her remarks were acute and witty, while, at the same time, 
she raised her forget-me-not eyes so beseechingly to my face, that I 
imagined [ read in them Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther” and the loves 
of Hermann and Dorothea. She was curious about literature and the 
stage. Then I was in my element. I told ber of Madame Sontag and 
Paganini; how the former, before her marriage, had sung variations 
for the violin, and the latter had played the charming song ‘‘ cara 
mamena ” [I told her of the public favorites, and hummed several airs 
for her from ‘‘ Der Weiner in Berlin.” All this with an ease and grace 
which stamped the Marquis della Mostarda as a most accomplished 
cavalier. Then I spoke of the great lights in modern poetry—of Heine 
and Count Plateu Hallermande—how the former lavished the flowers 
of his fancy in lamentations over an unhappy love, and the latter 
poured himself forth in metrical praise of Friendship. She listened 
attentively ; then suddenly she sighed deeply, so deeply that I was 
alarmed, and asked her in my confusion whether, in speaking of these 
renowned poets, I had said any thing unpleasant to her? 

**No, no!” said she, mournfully. “I have had a German govern- 
ante ; I understand German, and read the German poets. Both poets 
of whom you speak are dear to me, particularly the touching Heine. 
But there are other glorious things in Germany beside art and poetry. 





ther of my sandals, and upon a little stone that I carried about with me 
for the purpose. It was pore Parisian coin. 1 put up my gold and fill- 
ed my pockets with it. How blessed was I that I had withstood Van 
Delpt’s and Fleury’s entreaties. What was their happiness now—tieir 
manna of immortality? Dreams and froth! Buti essed the most 
desirable, glorious reality—my pockets full of gals, the inexhaustible 
purse, and the wonderful cap. Ay—the cap—its power must also be 
roved ; I must know if by its art I could be this moment in the date 
Forest on the Bosphorus, and the next in the cherry grove in Frankfort 
on the Main. Ina flash I placed the little thing upon my head and 
thought of the Barbarossa town, and of the little balcony which looked 
into Kate’s room Whatisa royal dispatch in comparison with the 
cap of Fortunatus’? Without inconvenience from the elbows of neigh- 
bours, without the least change in my worthy person, I stood before 
the window through whose curtains I could look into Kate’s littleroom. 
I looked round me; the leaning tower, with its straight brother, were 
at my back ; I was in my native town, the breeze of home stirred around 
me. Just then Kate stepped into the room. She carried a candle, was 
negligently dressed, and was humming an air from “ Der Freischitz.” 
Was the girl altered, or had my too lively fancy deceived me, and pre- 
sented to me at a distance as charming, what in reality seemed to me 
extremely vulgar? Where was the variety of charms that had so exci- 
ted my love in Constantinople? Where was the airy grace that had 
surrounded the image of the absent one, as the air of Paradise encircles 
a Mohammedan houri’ Kate was, in truth, no disagreeable-lookin 
girl, but excessively commonplace; she had cheeks as fresh and somal 
as an apple, pretty hair,a Ja giraffe, eyes whose colour was rather 
undecided, and a form which, although it certainly was not wanting 
in roundness, did not move with exactly the grace of a dancing: master. 
I felt my heart grow cold at the sight of her. Heaven knows, my taste 
must have become wonderfully refined since’I had been separated from 
her; knowledge of mankind and of the world must have sharpened my 
judgment. I never could love this creature—tbat was ineffaceably 
written in my soul. The purse and cap has given me the right to other 
claims than to be the son-in-law of the burgomaster of an obscure Ger- 
= sm and to demean myself by selling crépe de Chine and eau 
e Cologne. 

* Away, away from here, to the fairest of the fair!’ I cried 
** Who will dispute with me the possession of the most beauti 
upon the earth ?” 

In an instant I stood in a high vestibule, 
the frescoed walls shone the light of a hund 
a of ~ — boa y me, 
ing without in the moonlight. A great mirror opposite 

e. I was clad in black, in my finest Europese onit. an the 
breast pin with the turquoise and brilliants, which I had bought two 
before in Frankfort, and I knew that I was in the palace of the 

: e oe oe vod where to whose beautiful daughter 

was abou ntroduced. this the wond . 

ed'and declared i 4 erful cap had arrang 
ackeys, in rich livery, flew to my assistance. 
the folding-doors, and at their thn. Bcwaeooung ss The Merauis 
= tow poe iad | ae into a brilliant saloon. 
was in a maze—the dresses ot the ladies, which bla i ia- 
monds and other precious stones, dazzled me. What — =. 
made splendour of my former employers, Steinlein & Son, which I had 
80 often admired in my yearly visit to them, compared with this. 

What was the finery of the richest merchant’s daughter compared 
with the splendour of the ladies of Rio Janeiro. I noticed that my en- 
trance created a sensation. The ladies remained standing, looked at 
me and whispered among themselves. A little stout gentleman pushed 

rward from the crowd toward me. It was the Duke. He wore a 

= embroidered dress, with ribbon and star. 
B.. Sey to me, bidding me welcome, and although he spoke Spanish, 


, Dever learned the language, I understood it 
eet in r * scaly as in my ‘nether tongue. . 
elcome guest, dear friend,” said the duke, i- 
omy ke A ” So a — introduced to Ay = en 
) . Wea 8 always well received ; Ith i 
the key to everything; ‘ og mp ang 
wou whet fe wife and deaghter "nm Al hearts; permit me to pre- 
Ww oy and rapture! The moment had arrived in whi 
a behold ce fairest of the fair—the most beautiful Bad 5 2 
welling upon the earth! I saw her! Words cam ot describe her, 


gination may venture to con- 


, inspired. 
ful woman 


upon & marble floor; from 
red tapers; the fragrance- 
and silver fountains were play- 

ted my 


thought cannot picture her, only ¢ 
ceive of her. 7 See 





Do you not love Nuremburg ginger-bread, my lord marquis? As you 
have lived so long in Germany, you cannot be a stranger to this de- 


—— 


you come and see my establishment? I am rather proud of my choice.” 

** See,” growled an old gentleman, in a brilliant cites, “ cae ake 
see anything in this Egyptian darkness.” 

“7 pardon,” said Joannes, gently ; “ I had forgotten that you 
are not accustomed to see in the dark. That is easily remedied.” 

He snapped his fingers, and in a moment the whole court. yard was 
as light as day from the blaze of many hundred torches secured to the 
palace walls, and the equipage stood revealed in their brilliant glare. 
A unanimous and admiring exclamation burst from all present. But 
I cried scornfully, ‘‘ That is nothing new, I have often seen it done by 
Professor Dohler—an electric machine and dry weather are all that is 
required.” No one listened to me. Every one broke out in praises of 
the magnificent equipage. Harnessed to it were four horses of won- 
drous beauty, of the true Andalusian breed. I was forced to confess 
that I had never seen anything like them, and to hide my annoyance in 
admiration. And then the coach—an easier, more gorgeous or grace- 
ful thing of the kind could not well be imagined. It rested upon the 
springs like the she)! of Venus upon the waves. It was worthy to con- 
tain the fairest of the fair. This seemed to strike the fair Angelica 
herself. She relinquished my arm for the doctor’s, and said, with a 
heavenly smile, ‘‘ You are a happy man, doctor; I cannot imagine a 
more exquisite sensation, than the possession of such an equipage would 
create.” 

‘It is yours, adored one!” whispered Joannes tenderly, yet so loudly 
that he evidently intended I should hear. The world hae no treasure 
too great for the queen of all hearts.”’ 

**O heavens! what generosity!” cried Angelica. She hastened from 
the doctor to her mother, to tell the joyful news. 

I looked angrily out of the window, and saw how the doctor’s coach- 
man performed the most wonderful manceuvres, in the confined court- 
yard, with his fiery steeds. ‘ Witchcraft! a real devil’s trick!” said 
I to myself, as 1 stepped back into the saloon, and walked hastily up 
and down. 

I was jealous, furiously jealous—and what wonder? Did not Italian 
blood course through my veins—was I not the Marquis della Mostarda, 
from Naples? Thoughts of daggers and aqua toffana coursed through 
my brain when I looked at Joannes. Two persons in serious conversa- 
tion passed me, a stately gentleman and an elderly lady. ‘‘ They may 
say what they choose, but all is not right with the German doctor. 
He practices the Black Art, and ought to be thankful that the Holy 
Inquisition no longer exists. He gives presents here which an em- 
perer could hardly afford, while he inhabits a miserable room in the 
suburbs, attended by no one but a dirty black poodle, who brings him 
his meals every day from the restaurateur’s.” 

** And how everything has altered here in this house since he arrived 
and paid his court to the beautiful Angelica,” continued the lady. 
** Before we saw poverty every where—the servants had no livery, and 
there had been no parties given since Olini’s time. Now the servants 
shine in rich embroidery, and at these rare entertainments, delicacies 
appear upon the table that one has hardly ever dreamed of, such as the 
gingerbread to-night, after Angelica had expressed her wonderful de- 
sire for it. We shall soon see the daughter of the Duke of Silvio Cre- 
monio wife of Doctor Joannes.” 

‘*No, no!” said the gentleman, thoughtfully shaking his head, “I 
thought so until to-night; but now I see that her parents have other 
views with regard to her.” 

His glance rested upon me, and appearing to observe, for the first 
time, that I was near, he walked away. But I, knowing now that 
others regarded my rival as I did, prepared myself to contend with him 
for the incomparable Anvgelica. 

( This tale is borrowed from ** Graham’s Magazine” for August, and 
will be concluded next week.) 


THE TRIAL OF ELIZABETH CANNING. 


In the year 1753, London was so deeply convulsed with a great ques- 
tion at issue in the crimina] courts, that the peace of the city was se- 
riously threatened. From the highest to the lowest grades, suciety was 
divided into two parties on this question; and it was impossible to 
speak of it at a dinner-table or in a street-assemblage without exciting 
a dangerous quarrel. This dispute was an extravagant illustration of 
English zeal for justice and fair play. The real question lay between 
an old gipsy woman and a young servant girl. The question at issue 
was—Had the gipsy robbed and forcibly confined Elizabeth Canning, 
or bad Elizabeth Canning falsely accused the gipsy of these outrages? 








licious production. 

** Alas! it is now two years since my father received a little package 
of it, and since that time all the delicacies of this country have lost 
their charm for me. In vain do I breathe this delightful atmosphere, 
its fragrance is nothing to that of this rich manufacture from Ger- 
many.’ 

The princess was silent ; she appeared to sink into a profound me 
lancholy. The duchess leaned over to us, and said, in a confidential, 
motherly tone, ‘*‘ What is the matter, children? You seem troubled, 
my lord marquis; and, Angelica, your eyes are swimming with tears.” 

‘*We were speaking of Nuremburg gingerbread,” answered the 
princess, softly. 

The duchess also seemed troubled, looked up to heaven, and said, 
Ei there is something truly divine in that Nuremburg ginger- 

read.” 

‘¢ To-morrow I shall have the honour of bringing you some,” replied 
I, hastily, as I bethought me of the wishing-cap. At this moment I 
heard a scornful chuckling near me; I looked up, and the pale stranger 
stood at my side. He looked contemptuously down upon me, then turned 
his head, and seemed to whisper something to the air. This behaviour 
I considered assumed to mock me; but I determined not to heed the 
man, for how could he harm me, the possessor of the cap and purse of 
Fortunatus. 

Suddenly a stir arose in the assembly. Exclamations of astonish- 
ment were heard from all sides, and a lackey, richly dressed, pressed 
forward to where the ladies were, with a large silver plate of fresh 
Nuremburg gingerbread in his hands. I stood amazed ; the stranger 
smiled contemptuously. A stranger, the lackey said, had brought him 
the salver in the ante-room, with the express command to carry it 
directly to the Duchess of Silvio Cremonio. As they were about to 
question him, he unaccountably disappeared. A quiet joy lighted up 
Angelica’s charming countenance, her mother glanced inquiringly at 
the stranger, who answered her by a bow of acknowledgment. 

** Doctor Joannes, of Ingolstadt,” said the princess, introducing the 
stranger to me. ‘* Doubtless we must thank him for the beautiful 
present, which has so enriched our féte to-night. He knows how to 
prize the treasures of his fatherland, and has foreseen, with his usual 
tact, that here also he would fiad friends who would value the produc- 
tions of his country.” 

The doctor bowed smilingly to both ladies. The impertinent fellow 
hardly looked at me as the princess introduced him. And he was only 
a doctor and I a marquis. ‘There is, fortunately, a to morrow,” 
thought I; ‘and although your ne pew may gratify the taste of 
the moment, their eyes will be dazzled, and their souls enraptured 
with the exquisite jewelry, that I intend purchasing for them to-morrow 
at Rundell & Bridges, in London.” There was witchcraft in the ap- 
pearance of the gingerbread—that was beyond adoubt. I now observed 
the man more closely as he conversed with the ladies. His manner 
toward them was humble and modest, but the diabolical expression 
about the mouth was not to be concealed. 

‘* Let us make up a party for a game of marriage,” said the glorious 
Angelica, in her most dalcet tones, as she took my arm. ‘“ There is 
the card saloon. The rest are busy with roulette and faro, but I love 
marriage beyond everything.” 

.. It is also my favourite game,” I replied, full of love for this beau- 
tifal creature. ‘For its sake have I come hither from Constantinople 
upon the Bosphorus.” 

The princess gave me a significant look, and secretly pressed my 
hand. As I looked up, I saw Joannes gazing upon me with a threaten- 
ing expression of hate. He then leaned over Angelica, and smilingly 
whispered something in her ear. Impertinence! He imagined himself 
all engrossing with his gingerbread. I gingled the one hundred-franc 
pieces in my pocket—and the sound made a favourable impression upon 
the duke’s daughter. 

“Yes, we will play marriage,” said she, looking tenderly at me. 
«Come, marquis, every moment of delay is lost.” 

The doctor impatiently stamped his foot, but composed himself im- 
mediately, and said in his gentlest tone, « Only two seconds, your 
grace, I hear the horses now—they are here.” 

In fact, at this moment a vehicle drove furiously into the court- yard. 
The snorting of fiery horses, and the voices of servants were heard. 
Several of the company hastened to the window, and Angelica moved 
toward it also. 


“It is only my new Viennese chariot and Andalusian ponies,” said 





the doctor, humbly, but so loud, that every one could hear him. * Will 


By the force of incidental circumstances, the question came to be a 
really important one, in which the statesmen and the jurists of the age 
took a lively interest. In fact, it connected itself with the efficacy of 
the great judicial institutions of the land, and their capacity to do jus- 
tice and protect innocence. Hence the several trials and inquiries oc- 
cupy as much space in the State Tria/s as three or four modern novels. 
In giving our readers an outline of the events so recorded, only the 
more prominent and marked features of them can of course find room. 

Elizabeth Canning, a young woman between eighteen and nineteen 
years of age, had borne an unexceptionable character, and was a do- 
mestic servant in the house of a gen'leman living in Aldermanbury, 
named Edward Lyon. On the Ist of January, 1753, she obtained liberty 
to pay a visit to her uncle, who lived at Saltpetre Bank. As she did 
not return at the specified time, Mr. Lyon’s family made inquiry of her 
mother about her, and learned that she had not made her appearance 
among her other relations after the visit to her uncle. Days and weeks 
passed, in which every inquiry was unavailingly made after her, and 
her mother suffered intense anxiety. Public notice had been taken of 
the mystery; it was commented on in the newspapers, and much talked 
of. At length, at the end of January, Elizabeth entered her mother’s 
bouse in a wretched condition—emaciated and exhausted, and with 
scarcely a sufficiency of clothes on her person for mere decorum. She 
was, of course, asked eagerly to give an account of her misfortunes. 
Her narrative by degrees resolved itself into this shape: She set out 
on her visit at eleven o’clock in the day, and stayed with her uncle till 
nine o’clock in the evening. Her uncle and aunt accompanied her as 
far as Ald,ate. Then setting off alone, as she crossed Moorfields, and 
passed the back of Bethlehem Hospital, two stout men seized her. 
** They said nothing to me,” she said, ‘‘ at first, but took half a guinea, 
in a little box eut of my pocket, and three shillings that were loose. 
They took my gown, apron, and hat, and folded them up, and put them 
into a greatcoat pocket. I screamed out; then the man who took my 
gown put a handkerchief or some such thing in my mouth.” They then 
tied her hands behind her, swore savagely at her, and dragged her 
along with them. She now, according to er own account, swooned, 
and on recovering from her fit, she felt herself stillin their hands; they 
were swearing, and calling on her to move on. Partly insensible, she 
was conveyed for a considerable distance, but could not say whether 
she was dragged or carried. When she found herself at rest, it was 
daylight in the morning. She remembered being in a disreputable- 
looking house, in the presence of a woman, who said if she would ac- 
company her, she should have fine clothes. Elizabeth refused, and the 
woman taking & knife from a dresser, cut open her stays, and removed 
them. The woman and the other people present then hustled her up 
stairs into a wretched garret, and locked the door. She found here a 
miserable straw-bed, a large black pitcher nearly full of water, and 
twenty-four pieces of bread, seeming as if a quartern loaf bad been cut 
in so many pieces. Herstory went on to say. that she remained in this 
place for four weeks, eating so much of the bread and drinking a little 
water daily, till both were exhausted. She then succeeded in making 
her escape, by removing a board which was nailed across a window. 
* First,” she said, ‘I got my head out, and kept fast hold of the wall, 
and got my body out; after that, I turned myself round, and jumped 
into a little narrow place by a lane, with a field beside it. Having n0- 
thing on but ‘‘an old sort of a bedgown and a handkerchief, that were 
in this hay-loft, and lay in a grate in the chimney,” she managed to 
travel twelve miles through an unknown country to her mother’s house, 
not daring, as she said, to call at any place by the way, lest she should 
again fall into the hands of her persecutors. 

If Elizabeth’s absence created excitement, her reappearance in the 
plight she was in, and with such astory to tell, increased it tenfold. 
She was an attractive-looking girl; and seeing the sympathy she ex- 
cited, had no objection to assent to the theory formed by her friends, 
that the people in whose hands she had fallen had the basest design® 
upon her ; that they bad resolved to conquer her virtue by imprison- 
ment and starvation ; and that she had magnanimously and patiently 
resisted all their efforts. The story was hawked about everywhere. It 
was spoken of in every tavern and at every dinner-table. The indig- 
nation of many respectable citizens was roused. They were parents, 
and had daughters of their own, who might be made the victims of the 
diabolical crew from which this poor girl had escaped. Many of them 
resolved to rally round her—avenge her wrongs, and punish the per- 
petrators. Elizabeth found herself one of the most important people 10 





London. She received many presents, and considerable funds were 
raised to prosecute the inquiry. In these circumstances, she was boun 
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of course to assist her friends by remembering every little incident that 
She believed that it 
ertford road, for in looking from the window, 
she had caught sight of a coach on that road with which she was — 

is 
circumstance, with the distance travelled by the girl, afforded her 
champions a clue, and they concentrated their researches at Enfield 
Wash. There they found a questionable looking lodging-house kept 
by a family of the name of Wells, which seemed to answer to Elizabeth's 
It had a garret with an old straw-bed, and a black pitcher 


could lead them to the place of her sufferings. 
must have been on the 


liar, as @ former mistress had been accustomed to trav.1 in it 


description. 
was found in the house. 

Elizabeth was taken to examine this house in a sort of triumphal 
procession. Her friends went on horseback, making a complete caval- 
cade; she and her mother travelling in acoach. As many as could 
find room seem to have simultaneously rushed into the squalid lodging 
house, and the natural astonishment and confusion of the inmates on 
such an invasion were at once assigned as the symptoms of conscious 
guilt. Elizabeth seemed to be at first somewhat confused and undecided ; 
these symptoms were attributed to the excitement of the moment on re- 
collection of the horrors she had endured, and to a feeling of insecurity. 
She was told to take courage; she was among her friends, who would 
support her cause; and she at last said decidedly, that she was in the 
house where she had been imprisoned. A gipsy woman of very re- 
markable appearance was present. One of the witnesses recognised 
her, from her likeness to the portraits of Mother Shipton the sorceress 
She sat bending over the fire smoking a pipe, and exhibiting through 
the hubbub around the imperturbable calmness peculiar to her race. 
Elizabeth pege snsnage Bpece to her, and said she was the woman who 
had cut her stays, and helped to put her in her prison-room. Even 
this did not disturb the stolid indifference of the old woman, who was 
paying no attention to what the people said. When, however, her 
daughter stepped up and said: ‘* Good mother, this young woman says 
you robbed her,” she started to her feet, turned on the group her re- 
markable face, and said: ‘*I rob you! take care what you say. If you 
have once seen my face, you cannot mistake it, for God never made 
such another.” When teld of the day of the robbery, she gave a wild 
laugh, and said she was then above a hundred miles off in Dorsetshire. 
This woman was named Squires. Her son, George Squires, was pre- 
sent. Elizabeth did not seem completely to remember him at first, but 
she in the end maintained him to be one of the ruffians who hud at- 
tacked her in Moorfields. Her followers were now eminently satistied. 
All the persons in the house were seized, and immediately committed 
for examination. The strange, wild aspect of the gipsy seems to have 
added an element to the horrors of the affair; and in the afternoon, 
when two of Elizabeth’s friends were discussing the whole matter over 
a steak in the Three Crowns at Newington, one of them said to the 
other: ‘* Mr Lyon, I hope God Almighty will destroy the model that 
he made that face by, and never make another like it.” It was found 
that Virs. Wells, who kept the lodging-house, belonged to a disreputa 
ble family, and she admitted that her husband had been hanged If 
Elizabeth had given a false tale to hide the questionable causes of her 
absenting herself, she had probably found that it took a much more se 
rious turn than she intended, and she must now make up her mind to 
recant her tale or go through with it. She resolved on the latter course, 
to which she was probably tempted by having all London to back her. 
Sne could not well bave carried on the charge alone, but the popularity 
of her cause brought her unexpected aid. A woman named Virtue 
Hall, who lived in Mrs. Wells’s lodging house, thought it would be a 
good speculation to be partner with Elizabeth Canning, and she gave 
testimony which corroborated the whole story. 

On the 21st of February, Mary Squires and Susannah Wells were 
brought to trial for a capital offence. The evidence adduced against 
them was the story just told. When Mrs Squires was called on for 
her defence, she gave a succinct account of how she had from day to day 
gone from one distant place to another during the time when Elizabeth 
said she was in confinement. Two or three witnesses came forward 
somewhat timidly to corroborate her statement; and it is a melancholy 
fact, that others would have appeared and offered convincing testimo- 
ny of the innocence of the accused, but were intimidated by the feroci- 
ous aspect of the London populace from venturing to give their evi 
dence Thatit was not very safe to contradict the popular idol, Eliza- 
beth Canning, was indeed experienced in a very unpleasant way by 
the witnesses John Gibbons, William Clarke, and Thomas Greville, 
who came forward in favour of Squires. Money was collected .o prose- 
cute them for perjury. Dreading the strength of the popular cur 
agsinst them, they had to incur great expense in preparation for thee 
defence. Before the day of trial, however, some of Canning’s cham- 
pions began to feel a misgiving, and no prosecutor appeared. The 
counsel for the accused complained bitterly of the hardship of their 
position. They had incurred great expense. They felt that it was 
necessary for the complete removal of the stain of perjury thrown on 
their character, that there should be atrial. Tney said they had 
witnesses ‘‘ ready to give their testimony with such clear, ample, con- 
vincing circumstances, as would demand universal assent, and fully 
prove the innocence of the three defendants, and the falsity of Eliza 
beth Canning’s story in every particular ;’”’ whereas, without a trial, 
all would be virtually lost to the accused, who, instead of obtaining a 
triumphant acquittal, might be suspected of having agreed to some 
dubious compromise. 

Mrs. Squires was at length convicted and had judgment of death. 
But Sir Crisp Gascoyne, the lord Mayor of London, who was nominally 
at the head of the commission for trying Squires, believed that she was 
the victim of falsehood and public prejudice. He resolved to subject 
the whole question to a searching investigation, and to obviate, if pos- 
sible, the scandal to British institutions, of perpetrating a judicial 
murder, even though the victim should be among the most obscure of 
the inhabitants of the realm. In the first place, an inquiry was in- 
stituted by the law- officers of the crown, the result of which was, that 
the woman Squires received a royal pardon. The lord mayor, however, 
having satisfied himself that this poor woman had but narrowly es- 
caped death from the perfidious falsehood of Elizabeth Canning, aided 
by an outbreak of popular zeal, was not content with the gipsy wo- 
man’s escape, but thought that an example should be made of her pro- 
secutor. Accordingly, although he was met with much obloquy, both 
verbal and written—tor controversial pamphlets were published against 
him as an enemy of Elizabeth Canning—he resolved to bring this po- 
pular idol to justice. 

On the 29th of April 1754, she was brought to trial for wilful and 
corrupt perjury. Her trial lasted to the 13th of May. It is one of the 
longest in the collection called the State Trials, and is a more full and 
elaborate inquiry than the trial of Charles I. The case made out was 
complete and crushing, and the perfect clearness with which the whole 
truth connected with the movements from day to day, and from hour to 
hour, of people in the humblest rank was laid open, shows the great 
capabilities of our public jury system for getting at the trath. One 

art of the case was, the absurdity of Elizabeth Canning’s story, and 
its inconsistency, in minute particulars, with itself and with the con- 
comitant facts. When her first description of the room, in which, 
she said, she was shut up, was compared with the full survey of 
it afterwards undertaken, important and fatal discrepancies were 

roved. She professed to have been unable to see anything going on 
in the house from her place of confinement, but in the room at Enfield 
Wash there was a large hole through the floor for a jack-rope, which 
gave a full view of the kitchen, where the inmates of the house chiefly 
resurted. She professed to describe every article in the room she was 
confined in, but she had said nothing of a very remarkable chest of 
drawers found in that which she identified as the same. That this piece 
of furniture had not been recently placed there was made evident, by 
the damp dust gluing it to the wall, and the host of spiders which ran 
from their webs when it was removed. She had escaped by stepping 
on & penthouse, but there was none against the garret of Mrs. Wells’ 
house; the windows were high, and she could not have leaped to the 
ground without severe injury. She stated that no one had entered the 
Toom during the four weeks of her imprisonment, but it was shewn 


that, during the period, a lodger hid held an animated conversation 


from one of the windows of the identical garret with somebody occu- 
Pied in Lopping wood outside. 
With the odd name of Natis, in bed in that very room. His reason for 
entering it was a curious one, which has almosta historical bearing 


® went to try the ironwork of a sign which had once hung io front of 
The sign had been taken down when 


the house, and lay in the garret. 
the Jacobite army penetrated into England in the Rebellion of 1745. 


seweuty it had been of a character likely to be offensive to the Jaco- 
ites, 


country apprehended a revolution in favour of the Stuarts. 


These discrepancies were, however, far from being the most remark. 
Not content with showing that Elizabeth 
3, the prosecutor set to the laborious task 
of proving where the gipsy woman had been, along with her son and 
daughter, charged as her accomplices, during the time embraced by the 


able part of the evidence. 
Canning had told falsehood 


Nay, @ person had seen a poor women, 


and its removal is a little incident, showing how greatly the 








more active part of Elizabeth’s narrative. From the vagrant habits of 
the race, evidence to the most minute particulars had thus to be col- 
lected over a large range of country ; and the precision with which the 
statements of a multitude of people—of different ranks and pursuits, 
and quite unknown to each other, as well as to the person they spoke 
of—are fitted to each other, is very striking andinteresting. The most 
trifling and unconsequential looking facts tell with wonderful pre 

cision on the result. Thus @ lodging-house keeper remembered the 
woman Squires being in her house on a certain day, and she made 
it sure by an entry in an account-book, as to which she remembered 
that she had consulted the almanac that she might put down the right 
day. The day of the woman's presence in another place was identi- 

cal with the presence of an Excise surveyor, and the statements of the 
witnesses were tested by the Excise entry books. The position of the 
wanderers was in another instance connected with the posting of a 
letter, and tae post office clerks bore testimony to the fact, that from 
the marks on the letter it must have been posted on that day. It 
was, as we have seen, on the lst of January that Elizabeth Canning 

said she was seized. The journey of the gipsy family is traced from 
the preceding December down to the 24th of January, which was the 
day of their arrival at Eofeld Wash. ‘Thus fortified by counteracting 
facts of an unquestionable nature. the counsel for the prosecution 
felt himself in a position to turn the whole story into ridicule, and 
show the innate absurdity of what all London had so resolutely be- 
lieved. 

He proceeded in this strain: ‘‘ Was it not strange that Canning 
should subsist so long on so small a quantity of bread and water—four 
weeks, wanting only a few hours? Strange that she should husband 
her store so well as to have some of her bread left, according to her 
first account, till the Wednesday ; according to the last, till the Friday 
before she made her escape; and that she should save some of her mi- 
raculous pitcher till the last day? Was the twenty-fourth part of a 
sixpenny loaf a day sufficient to satisfy hunger? If not, why should 
she defer the immediate gratification of her appetite in order to make 
provision for a precarious, uncertain futurity’? Shall we suppose 
some revelation from above in favour of one of the faithful? Perhaps 
an angel from heaven appeared to this mirror of modern virtue, and 
informed her, that if she eat more than one piece of bread a day, her 
small pittance would not last her till the time she should make her 
escape. Her mother, we know, is a very entiusiastical woman—a 
consulter of conjurors, a dreamer of dreams; perhaps the daughter 
dreamed also what was to happen, and so, in obedience to her vision, 
would not eat when she was hungry, nor drink when she was thirsty. 
However that was, | would risk the event of the prosecution on this 
single circumstance, that, without the interposition of some preterna- 
tural cause, this conduct of the prisoner’s must appear to exceed all 
bounds of human probability.” 

Notwithstanding the conclusive exposure of her criminality, Eliza- 
beth Canning was not entirely deserted by her partisans to tbe last. 
Two of the jury had difficulty in reconciling themselves to the verdict 
of guilty, suggesting that her story might be substantially correct, 
though undoubtedly she had made a mistake about the persons by whom 
she was injured. There was a technical imperfection in the verdict, 
and her friends strove to the utmost to take advautage of it. When it 
was overruled, and a verdict of guilty was recorded, she pleaded for 
mercy, saying that she was more unfortunate than wicked; that 
self. preservation had been her sole object; and that she did not wish 
to take the gipsy’s life. The punishment to be inflicted on her wasa 
matter of serious deliberation, as many of the common people were 
still so unconvinced of her wickedness, that an attempt to break the 
jail in which she was imprisoned might be feared, and as at that time 
the transportation system had not been established. It was not, how 
ever, unusual to send criminals, by their own consent, to the planta- 
tions, and the court gladly acceded to a desire by her relations, that 
she should be banished to New Eagland —Chambers. 

———— 


CLOUDS OF LIGHT. 


In March of the year 1843, aremarkable beam of light shot suddenly 
out from the evening twilight, trailing itself along the surface of the 
heavens, beneath the belt stars of Orion, That glimmering beam was 
the tail of a comet just whisked into our northern skies, as the rapid 
wanderer skirted their precincts in its journey towards the sun To 
the watchful eyes of our latitudes, the unexpected visitant presented 
an aspect that was coy and modest in the extreme; its head, indeed, 
was scarcely ever satisfactorily in sight But it dealt far otherwise 
with the more favoured climes of the south At the Capeof Good Hope 
it was seen distinctly in full daylight, and almost touching the solar 
disk ; and at night appeared with the brilliancy of a first class star, with 
a luminous band flowing out from it to a distance some hundred times 
longer than the moon’s face is wide. Few persons who caught a glimpse 
of that shining tail, either as it fitfully revealed itself in our heavens, 
or as it steadily blazed upon the opposite hemisphere of the earth, were 
led to form adequate notions of the magnificence of the object they were 
contemplating. No one, unaided by the teaching of science, could 
have conceived that the streak of light, so readily compressed within 
the narrow limits of an eye-glance, stretched eut 170 millions of miles 
in length, 

The comet comes from regions of unknown remoteness, and rushes, 
with continually increasing speed, towards our own source of warmth 
and light—the genial sun. When it has reached within a certain dis- 
tance of this object, it appears, however, to over shoot the mark of its 
desire, as if too ardent in the chase, and then sways round with fearful 
impetus, beginning reluctantly to settle out into open space again, and 
moving with less and less velocity as it goes, until its misty form is 
once more withdrawn by distance from human sight. When the comet 
of 1843 swept round the sun in this way, it was so near to the shining 
surface of the solar orb, that it must have been rushing for the time 
through a tongeeeinee forty seven thousand times higher than any 
which the torrid region of the earth ever feels. Such heat would have 
been twenty-four times more than enough to melt rock crystal. The 
overburdened sense experiences a feeling of relief inthe mere knowledge 
that the comet passed this fiery ordeal as the lightning’s flash might 
have done In two short hours, it had shifted its place from one side 
to the other of the solar sphere In sixty little minutes, it had moved 
from a region in which the heat was forty thousand times greater thau 
the fiereest burning of the earth’s torrid zone, into another, in which 
the temperature was four times less. The comet might well have a 
glowing tail as it came from such a realm of fire. Flames that were 
colder by many hundred times, would make the dull black iron shine 
with incandescent brightness. 

As, however, it is the comet's nature to guard its ornamental appen- 
dages with jealous care, it may be conceived that this tail of 170 mil- 
lion miles might prove a somewhat troublesome travelling companion 
in so rapid a journey. Comets always turn their tails prudentially out 
of harm’s way as they whisk through the neighbourhood of the solar 
blaze. In whatever direction these bodies may be moving, they are 
always seen to project their caudal beams directly fromthe sun. Ima- 
gine the case of a rigid straight stick, held by one end in the hand, and 
brandished round through a half-circle. The outer end of the stick 
would move through a considerable sweep. If the stick were 170 mil- 
lion miles long, the extent of the sweep would be not less than 500 mil- 
lion miles! Through such a stupendous curve did the comet of 1843 
whirl its tail in two little hours as it rounded the solar orb It is 
hardly possible to believe, that one and the same material substance 
could have been subjected to the force of such motion without being 
shattered into a myriad fragments. Sir John Herschel very beauti- 
fully suggests, that the comet's tail, during this wonderful perihelion 
passage, resexbled a negative shadow cast beyond the comet, rather 
than asnbstantial body; a momentary impression made upon the lumi 
niferous ether where the solar influence was in temporary obscuration 
But this suggestion can only be received as an ingenious and expres 
sive hint; it cannot be taken asanexplanation. There is as much diffi- 
culty, as will be presently seen, in the way of admitting that comets 
have shadows of any kind, as there would be in compassing the idea 
that bodies of enormous length can be whirled round through millions 
of miles in the minute. The truth is, the comet’s tail is yet an un 
guessed puzzle, and vexes even the wits of the wise. It keeps grave 
men seated on the horns ofa dilemma, so long as their attention is 
fixed upon its capricious charms. 

The comet’s tail is always thrown out away from the sun, just as 
the shadow of an opaque body in the same position would be But 
this is not all that can be said of it. It is not only cast away from the 
sun: itis really cast by the sun—shadow like, although not of the na- 
ture ofshadow. It only appears when the comet gets near to the sua’s 
effalgence, and is lost altogether when that body gets far from the great 
source of mundane light and heat. It is raised from the comet's body, 
by the power of sunshine, as mist is from damp ground When Hal- 


ley’s Comet of 1682 approached the fierce ordeal of its perihelion posi- 
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jets of light streamed out towards the sua, as if bursting forth elasti- 
cally under the influence of the scorching blaze ; very soon these streamg 
were stopped. and turned backwards by the impulse of some new force 
and as they flowed in this fresh direction, became the diverging streaks 
of the tail. Not only @ vapour. for power, but also a vapour- 

driftia wer, is brought into play in the process of tail formation; 

and this latter must be some occult agent of considerable interest in a 
scientific point of view, as well as of considerable importance in a dy- 
namic one, for it is @ principle evidently antagonistic to the great pre- 
vailing attribute of gravitation, so universally presentinmatter. The 
comet’s tail is the only substance known that is repelled instead of 
being attracted by the sun. 

The repulsive power to which the development of the comet’s tail is 
due, is one of extraordinary energy. The comet of 1680 shot out its 
tail through something like 100 million miles in a couple of days. 
Most probably, much of the matter that is thus thrown off from the 
cometic nucleus is never collected again, but is dissipated into space 
and lost for ever to thecomet. The tail of the comet of 1680 was seen 
in its greatest brilliancy soon before the solar approach ; this was, 
however, aa exception to the general rule. Comets nearly always 
have the finest tails, and present altogether the most beautifa appear- 
ance, immediately after they have been in the closest proximity to the 
sun. 

The comet’s tail seems, in reality, to be a thin oblong case of vapour, 
formed out of the cometic substance by the increasing intensity of the 
sunshine, and enclosing the denser portion of that substance at one 
end. The diverging streams which it displays upon the sky are merely 
the retiring edges of the rounded case, where the greatest depth of lu- 
minous matter comes into sight. As the comet nears the sun, mach of 
its substance is vaporised for the construction of this envelope; but ag 
it goes off again into remoteness, the vapourous envelope is once more 
condensed. The tail may then be seen to flow back towards the head, 
out of which it was originally derived. 

But here, again, a difficulty presents itself. The comet’s tail is be- 
lieved by most of the illustrious astronomers of the day, to be the body 
converted into vapour by solar influence. If it be so, the vaporising 

rocess must be a much more subtle one than any that could be per- 
ormed in our alembics, for the comets’s substance is already all vapour 
before the distillation commences. The faintest stars have been seen 
shining through the densest parts of comets without the slightest loss 
of light, although they would have been effectually concealed by @ 
trifling mist extending a few feet from the earth’s surface. Most cometa 
appear to have bright centres—nuclei, as they are called; but these 
nuclei are not solid bodies, for as soon as they are viewed by powerful 
telescopes, they become as diffused and transparent as the fainter 
cometic substance. Comets are properly atmospheres without con- 
tained spheres; enormous clouds rushing along in space, «nd bathed 
with its sunshine, for they have no light excepting sunlight, They 
become brighter and brighter as they get deeper within the solar glare, 
and dimmer ard paler as they float outwards fromthesame. The light 
of the comet only differs from the light of a cloud that is drifted across 
the cerulean sky of noon, in the fact, that it is reflected from the inside 
as well as the outside of the vaporous substance. The material illumi- 
nated reflects light, and is permeated by light, atonce. In this respect 
it resembles air as much as cloud—the blueness of the sky is the sunlit 
air seen through the lower and inner strata of itself. In the same way, 
the whiteness of the comet is sunlit vapour seen through portions of 
itself. The sunbeams pass as readily through the entire thickness of 
the cometic substance as they do through our own highly permeable 
atmosphere. 

The belief in the comet’s surpassing thinness and lightness is not a 

mere speculative opinion. It rests upon incontrovertible proof. In 
1770, Lexell’s Comet passed within six times the moon’s distance of the 
earth, and was considerably retarded in its motion by the terrestrial 
attraction. If its mass had been of equal amount with the earth’s 

mass, its attraction would have influenced the earth’s movement in @ 

like degree in return, and the earth would have been so held back in 
its orbitual progress in consequence, that the year would have been 

lengthened to the extent of three hours. The year was not, however, 
lengthened on that occasion by so much as the least perceptible frac- 
tion of a second ; hence it can be shown, that the comet must have been 
composed of some subs'ance many thousand times lighter than the ter- 
restial substance. Newton was of opinion, that a few ounces of 
matter would be sufficient for the construction of the largest comet's 
tail. 

Light as the comet’s substance is, it is not, however, light enough to 
escape the grasp of the sun’s gravitating attraction. When the mass of 














thin vapour is rushing through the obscurity of starlit space, so far 
from the sun that the solar sphere looks but the brightest of the stellar 
host, it feels the influence of the solar mass, remote as it is, and is con- 
strained to bend its course towards it. Onwards the thin vapour goes, 
the sun waxing bigger and bigger with each stage of approach, until at 
last the little star has become a fiery globe, filling up half the heavens 
with its vast proportions, and stretching from the horizon to the zenith 
of the visible concave. The great comet of 1680 came in this way from 
a region of space where the sun looked but half as wide as the planet 
Mars in the sky, and where the solar heat was imperceptible, the sur- 
rounding temperature being 612 degrees colder than freezing water, 
into another in which the sun filled up 140 times greater w dth of the 
sky than it does with us, and where the heat was some hundred timeg 
higher than the temperature of boiling water. It was then only 880,000 
miles away from the solar surface, and would have fallen to it in three 
minutes, in obedience to its attraction, if the impetus of its motion in @ 
different direction had been on the instant destroyed or arrested. But 
this impetus proved toe great for the attraction, light as the material 
of the moving body was. When the comet has approached comparatively 
near to the grand source of attraction, the speed of its accelerating 
motion has become so excessive, that it is able to withstand the aug- 
mented solicitation it is subjected to, and move outwards in a more 
direct course. It goes, however, slower, and curving its journey less 
and less, until at last its motion in remote obscurity is again so slug- 
gish, that the sun’s attraction is once more predominant, and able to 
recall the truant towards its realms of light. Such is the history of 
the comet’s course, 

Thin comet vapours drift through space, sustained by exactly the 
same influences that uphold dense planetary spheres. They are sup- 
ported in the void by the combined effects of motion and attraction. 
Their own impetus strives to carry them one way, while the sun’s at- 
traction draws them another, and they are thus constrained to move 
along paths that are intermediate to the lises of the two impulses. 
Now, when bodies are driven in this way by two differently acting 
powers, they must travel along curved lines, if both the driving forces 
are in continued operation, for a new direction of motion is then im- 
pressed on them at each succeeding instant. There are three kiods of 
curved lines along which bodies thus doubly driven may move: the 
circular curve, which goes round a central point at an uavarying equal 
distance, and returns into itself; the e//iptica/ curve, which returns 
into itself by a route that is drawn out considerably in one direction; 
and the hyperbolic curve, that never returns into itself at all, but has, 
on the other hand, a course which sets outwards each way for ever. 
The parabolic curve, as it is called, is a line partaking of the closeness 
of the ellipse on the one hand, and the openness of the hyp rbola on 
the other. A parabola is an ellipse passing into a hyperbola; or, in 
other words, it is a part of an ellipse whose length, compared with its 
breadth, is too great to be estimated, and is consequently deemed to be 
endless for all practical purposes. 

In most instances, comets move in space, about the sun, in ellipses 
so very lengthened, that their paths seem to be parabolas as long ag 
the cloudy bodies are visible in the sky Two of them, Ollier’s Comet 
and Halley’s, are known to return into sight after intervals of seventy- 
four and seventy-six years, during which they have visited portions of 
space a few hundred millions of miles further than the orbit of Nep- 
tune. Six comets travel ia elliptical orbits that are never so far from 
the sun as the planet Neptune, and return into visibility in short 
periods that never exceed seven or eight years. These interior comets 
of short period seem to be regular members of our world system in the 
strictest sense. Their paths, although more eccentric, are all contained 
in planes that nearly correspond with the planes of the planetary 
orbits, and they travel in these paths in the same general direction 
with their planetary brethren in every case. The planetoid comets of 
short period are—Encke’s, De Vico’s, Brorsen’s, D’Arrest’s, Biela’s 
and Fage’s. The comet of 1843 is half -uspected to belong to the group, 
and to be also a periodic body, revisiting our regions puactually at in- 
tervals cf twenty-one years, 

The comets’s motions strikingly illustrate the almost absolute void- 
ness of space. If the thin My op experienced any resistance while 
moving, its free passage would be chevked, although that resistance was 
many thousand times less than the one the hand feels when waved in 
the air. It is found, however, that Encke’s Comet does indicate the 





tion, the exhalation of its tail was distinctly perceived. First, little 





presence of some such resistance. It goes slower and slower with each 
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rn, and contracts the dimensions of its elliptical se vign A progres- 
ly. But it must be remembered, that this is one of the close comets 
that never gets well out of the solar domain in which our neighbouring 
planets float. The resisting medium which opposes its journey may be 
merely an ethereal solar at here surrounding the sun, as our air 
surrounds the earth, but spreading to distances of millions instead of 
tens of miles. On the other hand, it must be remembered also that 
ht passes through universal — and is everywhere spread out 
poche iy and that it is hardly possible to think of starlight as an exis- 
tence without some sort of material reality. Some physicists 
believe that Encke’s Comet, with its retarded motions, will some day 
fall into the sun; while others fancy that such a consummation can 
never take place, because successive portions of its substance will be 
thrown off by the tail forming process with each perihelion return ; 80 
that long before the cometic mass could reach the sun, it will have been 
altogether dissipated into space, and nothing will be left to accomplish 
the foal state of the fall. 

The great peculiarity of cometic paths, as compared with the plane. 
tary ones, is, that they consist of ellipses of very much more eccentric 
proportions; and that, therefore, the bodies moving in them, go alter- 
nately to much greater and less distances from the sun than the plan- 
ete do. It must not be imagined, however, that all comets, revolve 
about the sun even in the most lengthened ellipses. Three at least— 
the comets of 1723, 1771, and 1818—are known to haye moved along 
hyperbolic paths instead of parabolic or ellipticalones. These comets 

erefore, can make but one appearance in our skies. Having once 
shewn themselves there, and vanished, they are lost to us for ever. 
They are but stray and chance visitors to the domains of our sun, and 

fuse to submit themselves, with the more regular members of their 
ternity, to the regulation-arrangements of our system, or to appear 
ctually at the systematic roll-call therein instituted. They are 

e true free-wanderers of the Infinite, passing from shore to shore of 
immensity, and presenting themselves, for short and uncertain inter- 
vals, to star after star. When they flit through our skies, they shew 
themselves in all possible positions, and move along all possidle direc- 
tions. They sometimes, however, yield too much to temptation, and 
have to suffer the penalty of a short imprisonment in consequence. 
Lexell’s Comet, for instance, rushed in its hyperbolic path too near to 
Jupiter, and was caught in the attraction of its mass, and made to 
dance attendance on the sun through two successive elliptical revolu- 
tions. At the end of the second, the influence that had impounded the 
comet came, however, into play oppositely, and restored it again to its 
wandering life and hyperbolic courses. Its cloudy form has not pre- 
sented itself amongst our stars since 1770, when its visit was thus 
strangely received by Jupiter. é 

Twenty-three comets were seen by the naked eye during the six- 
teenth century, 12 were seen in the seventeenth, 8 in the eighteenth, 
and 9 in the first half of the nineteenth. This does not, however, give 
any like an adequate idea of the number of comets really in exis- 
tence. When Kepler was asked how many comets he thought there 
‘were, he answered: ‘“‘ As many as there are fishes in the sea.” And 
modern science seems determined, that the sagacious German shall not 
be at fault even in this predication. Two or three fresh telescopic 
comets are now usually found out pen! year. In 1847, 178 comets 
were known t~ be moving in parabolic orbits, and therefore to be some 
‘way permanent connections of our world-system. Lalande has enume 
rated 700 comets, but Arago believes that not less than 7,000,000 exist, 
which fall at some time or other within the reach of our sun's influence. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


A CHAPTER ON RINGS. 


It is ve gene Fare much of interest lies within the circumference 
of a Ring, with what a variety of events its use is blended, and how 
many important ones it has figured in. Old as the oldest records of 
human history, we find it used bape ate the Egyptians, as a type of trust 
and badge of power, at the edge when the shepherd sons of Facob sold 
their brother. Even previous to that great epoch in the life of the 
wise and well-favoured Joseph, when Pharaoh, investing him with a 
rank only second to his own, bestowed as the sign of it the ring that was 
on his finger, we find the signet mentioned; so that in all probability 
the inventor of the fashion of wearing them, who Pliny tells us is un- 





border (commonly called adder stones), are still frequently found in 
the neighbourhood of ancient funeral monuments. 

Rings were early worn as a part of the pontifical apparatus: and in 
the fourth Council of Toledo, held in 633, it was ordained that a Bi- 
shop, condemned by one Council, and found afterwards innocent by a 
second, should be restored by having the ring and staff returned to 
him The ring being the symbol of the spiritual union subsisting be- 
tween the Bishop and the Church. ; 

From these functionaries, the custom passed to those hinges of the 
Papal government as the name implies, the Cardinals,* who wear it 
with the same significance. ne 

The superb pontifical dresses displayed in the recent Exhibition ex- 
hibited these rings on the gloved hands of the effigies of these ecclesi- 
astics. 

Kings were likewise invested with a ring at their coronations; and 
in the Liber Regalis preserved at Westminster, we find a form for hal- 
lowing the ring, before the Archbishop presented it to the Monarch, 
who was bidden to accept it as a sign of faith and sincerity in his desire 
for the welfare of the church, kingdom, &c. } _% 
Bishops were buried with a ring; and Mathew Paris, in describing 
the obsequies of Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, tells us that they 
clothed him in his robes, with his face uncovered, his mitre on his head, 
gloves on his hand, and a ring on his finger, with all the other orna- 
ments belonging to his office. 2 

Not that this rich toilet for the tomb was proper to Pontiffs only. 
Princes and other great men were arrayed with corresponding splen- 
dour; and we find King Richard the Second commanding the dead body 
of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, to be clad in princely garments, 
and to have a chain of gold, and rich rings put on his fingers. The 
royal ring (like the pontifical one) was undoubtedly mythical of the 
veluaies henceforth subsisting between the monarch and the kingdom, 
a solemn sign of espousal, possibly as old as Christianity itself. 
Tertullian informs us, that the wedding ring, the ‘‘ dnnuli Sponsa- 
tilii” of the Romans, was early introduced amongst the primitive 
Christians ; and in certain pictures unburied at Pompeii, after an in- 
humation of 1760 years, the female figures were depicted wearing intagli 
or camei in rings of the Roman fashion, upon what is now called the 
wedding finger. - 

We have no data as to the precise period when the custom was intro- 
duced amongst ourselves. Strutt tells us he finds no mention of the 
marriage ring in the Saxon era, except in the Polychronicon translated 
by Trevisa, who tells a story of a young man at Rome (in the time of 
Edward the Confessor), who being at play on his wedding day, ‘‘dyde 
place his spousyng rynge on the fynger of an ymage” of Venus, and 
could by no manner of means get it off; nay at night the statue claimed 
him for her spouse; and the whole story is full of stony horror and 
absurdity, yet yee as showing the superstitious charm supposed 
to reside in this sacred fillet. 

From this belief in the binding nature of golden rings, we may trace 
their use as lovegifts, and the solemn breaking of them between con- 
tracted parties when forced to separate for any time; a custom fre- 
quently alluded to in ancient ballads, and which was supposed to act as 
a constraining talisman, bringing together again the faithful keepers 
of the severed portions. Could some such faith have dictated the giv- 
ing away of rings, on the occasion of a death, to the particular friends 
of the deceased—a fashion of a very ancient date amongst us ? 

Shakspere bequeaths to his fe//ows, John Henninge, Richard Burbage 
(the original Richard [II ) and Henry Condell, ** twenty-six shillings 
eight pence a-piece to buy them rings.” 

But these mystical ornaments have had other uses amongst us than 
at weddings and funerals; they were of force in magic, and of strange 

tency as healthful charms. According to Hospinian, the Kings of 

pgland had apciently a custom of hallowing rings with much ceremony 
on Good Friday, the wearers of which, he informs us, were preserved 
from the falling sickness: he adds, that the custom took its rise from a 
ring which had long been preserved with great veneration in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and was supposed to be efficacious against cramp and epilep- 
sy, when touched by those afflicted with them. This ring, which had 
been brought home from Jerusalem to King Edward, was one which he 
himself had long before given privately in alms to @ poor person who 
had asked charity of him for the love he bore to St. John the Evange- 
list, a circumstance which implies whence its miraculous power was 





known, may have been that primal artificer in brass and iron, old Tubal 
Cain himself. 

The signet rings worn by the Israelites, and other Eastern nations, 
appear to have borne inscriptions and devices like our own; for in the 
description of the breast: plate of the high priest, it is distinctly stated 
that the twelve precious stones with which it was set were inscribed with 
the names of the children of Israel, ‘‘ like the engravings of a signet, 
every one with his name according to the twelve tribes.’ 

Very tragic in Scripture are the occasions on which we usually find 
the signet referred to: Jezebel seals the warrant for the death of Na- 
both with her husband’s, the king’s; and the decree for the massacre 
of the Jews, which the beauty and policy of Esther prevented, was 
sealed with the ring of Ahasuerus. 

From an expression of the prophet Jeremiah’s, we find that the Jews 
wore their signets on the right hand ; and the importance in which they 
were held may be gathered from the same passage. (Jeremiah xxii. 
24. ~ 
Bat besides the Hebrews and Egyptians, the Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
and Persians are known at a very early period to have made use of 
the signet. The despatches which Alexander sent into Europe he sealed 
(according to Quintus Curtius) with his own ring, but those which he 
wrote into Asia bore the signet of Darius. 

Pliny imagines, from their not having been mentioned by Hower, that 
the Greeks were ignorant of the use of the ring, until the time of the 
Trojan war; after which period they wore them, as English wives do, 
on the third finger of the left hand, and gave the same reason, namely, 
that this finger communicates by a small nerve with the heart, which 
was presumed by sympathy to act upon it, and prevent the hand lend- 
— to any dishonourable action. 

rom the Greeks the Sabines are supposed to have borrowed the 
custom of wearing rings, which they did as early as the time of Romulus; 
but a long period seems to have elapsed before the Romans adopted 
them, and no traces of their official use, as an appendage to the statutes 
g eee kings, is to be found before the reigns of Numa and Servius 


us. 

Pliny, who has left us much interesting information on this subject, 
tells us that the ancient Romans made use of gold, silver, and iron 
rings, as distinguishing marks of the condition or quality of the wearers; 
and that all were originally worn on the little finger. 

Marius, in his third Consulate (650 of the Roman year,) is said to 
have been the first who wore a golden ring. And we also learn that 
mot even a senator was allowed to wear this precious circlet, unless he 

been ambassador at a ee court, nor could he then (if given 

him in public) except upon public occ:sions. 

Subsequently the gold ring became the badge of a knight; but in 

of time these primitive distinctions, which limited the people 
to the wearing of silver ones, and bound the slave's finger with iron, 
became lost, and we find the gold annulus of the patrician girdling the 
broad fingers of the p/ebs, and even granted by Severus as a privilege 
of the common soldiers ; nor could the edict issued by Nero, forbidding 
their use, recall them afterwards to their several orders. 

Originally only one ring had been worn, but as the love of ornament 

ew stronger, the Roman beaux adorned each finger with them, and 
shortly extended this display to one on every joint. Then it became 
the fashion to wear several; and mits pom tells us that their 
foppery grew to such a pitch that they had their week/y rings; while 
Juvenal, in his ‘‘ Satires,” mentions rings for summer and winter ; but 
the Emperor Heliogabalus went farther, for he never chose to wear the 
same ring twice. 

When, however, it became the mode to adorn them with precious 
stones, the fashion of wearing rings on either hand, and every finger, 
Was abandoned ; and no Pelham of the period would have adventured 
to defy the ordonnance of fashion which limited the display of them to 
the left hand. 

Some ancient Roman finger-rings may be seen in the bronze room of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. And in the 

an Gallery of the same Institution is @ very interesting one of 

of the Ptolemaic or Roman period, with figures of the deities Sera- 

_ pit » 9nd Horus. Here are also several signets set with amulets or 
og sacred beetle,) and others bearing the prenomen of 
mes IiI., and Rameses VII. or I[X., with iron ones of the Greek 


. .- Phe barrows of our Saxon forefathers, like the mummy cases of the 
. East, have kept  ¢ record for the living, of the manners and cus- 
. of the dead, and afford indubitable proof of the early use of this 
. trinket in the British Islands. The Romans tell us, that at the period 
. of their invasions they found the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain wear- 

ing them on the fourth finger; and opaque rings of glass, with a thick 
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su ed to be derived. 

essed rings, like blessed roses, were sometimes bestowed by the 
Roman Pontiffs, and were thought to be endowed with peculiar virtues 
for the wearers of them: thus William the Conqueror landed on our 





coast, wearing a ring hallowed by Pope Hildebrand, solemnly as his 
banner had been. And the gold ring presented to Sebastiano Ziani, 
on his defeat of the ships of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, by 
Pope Alexander, is said to have orginated the singular custom and 
beautiful pageant of the wedding of the Doge of Venice to the Adri- 
atic. 

The Pope, on the return of the victors to Lido, hastened in person to 
receive his benefactor, and acknowledge his debt of gratitude ; and as 
soon as Ziani touched the shore, he placed on his hand a ring of gold 
(the antique Roman badge of power), exclaiming, ‘‘ Take this ring, 
and with it take, on my authority, the sea as your subject. Every 
year, on the return of this happy day, you and your successors shall 
make known to all ecw that the right of conquest has subju- 
gated the Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse to her husband.” And an 
nually, on Ascension Day, through the long course of six hundred 
years, as long indeed as the republic existed, the Venetians witnessed 
the figurative nuptials of the Doge with the mystic bride. 

It is said that when Julius IL. inquired of the Venetian ambassador 
where this grant of Pope Alexander was to be found, he was directed 
tu look for it on the back of the donation of Constantine ; but Marco 
Foscarini finds traces of the espousals of the Adriatic in Dandolo’s 
Chronicle of the Dogesbip of Pietro Urseolo II., towards the close of 
the tenthcentury. The description of the ceremony is so picturesque, 
that we cannot help repeating it:—The Dodge and his Clarissinii 
‘** having heard mass in the church of San Nicolo, embarked on board 
the gorgeous Bucentaur, state galley, blazing with gold, enriched with 
costly ornaments, and preserving such fanciful identity with the origi- 
nal fabric, as could be obtained by perpetual repairs, without total re- 
construction ” Gliding through the still canals of the singular and 
beautiful city, between palaces hung with tapestry and garlanded with 
flowers, amid festive shouts and triumphal music—silver trumpets and 
embroidered banners evidencing on all occasions the presence of the 
Doge—* the superb pageant passed onward to the shores of Lido, near 
the mouth of the harbour, and then the princely bridegroom dropping 
a gold ring into the bosom of his betrothed, espoused her with this brief 
but significant greeting—** We wed thee with this ring in token of our 
true and perpetual sovereignty !” 

“ Alas for time, still more alas for change !” 


The magnificent edifices of Venice still rise above the lagoons, and 
mirror their stateliness in these sleepy shallows; but the greatness 
vaunting of perpetuity, through dust and eshes, to the ever. moving 
sea, is a dream—the very name of Doge a word of the past, and the 
once powerful republic a figment of the Lombardo Venetian kingdom ! 

_ But to return to our subject; the last of the tribunes, Rienzi Gabri- 
ni, caused himself to be presented with a hallowed ring by one of the 
Cardinals, in imitation of the ancient senators of Rome, and also per- 
haps with a superstitious belief that it would strengthen his alliance 
with the imperial city. 

In the history of our own country, from the miraculous ring of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, to comparatively modern times, this trinket in the 
hands of royalty has exercised strange power—now sanctioning dark 
deeds—now becoming a passport of safety, like thatof Henry the VIII. 
in the hands of Bishop Cranmer. 

Nor must we forget the tragedy clinging to the ring which his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth bestowed on Essex, as a warranty that in his utmost need 
he should have favour from her. This token of her tenderness, the 
Eurl, in his extremity, after his trial and condemnation, commissioned 
the wife of his worst enemy, the Countess of Nottingham, to deliver to 
the Queen ; but she, persuaded by her husband, retained it; and Eliza. 
beth, exasperated by what she thought the contumacy of her favourite, 
signed his death- warrant; nor knew of the effort he had made to claim 
her mercy, till the Countess, on her deathbed, revealed it to her. It 
is recorded that Elizabeth, in the violence of her passion, shook the 
dying lady, exclaiming, “that God might forgive her, but she never 
would.” And as she herself henceforth refused all sustenance, and 
fell into the profoundest melancholy, this ring may indirectly be re. 
garded as the instrument of her death. 

Long previous to this reign, seal rings appear to have been in gene- 
raluse. Falstaff, at the Tavern in Eastcheap, affects to lose one which 
he says had belonged to his grandfather, and had cost forty marks + 

It was also customary to grave mottos within such as were given as 
souvenirs of love or friendship. Shakspeare alludes more than once to 











these posies, as they were called, and which (according to the a 
tic caprenion he puts into the lips of Gratiano, on the loss of Novisets 
ring,) it must have been the fashion to engrave on other articles also. 
“ About a hoop of gold,” exclaims the delinquent, “a paltry ring— 
“ That she did give me, whose p osy was 
For al! the world like Cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, ‘love me and leave me not.” * 
Jacques, too, in “ As you like it,” observes to Orlando— 
“ You are full of pretty answers : 
Have you net been acquainted with 
Goldsmith’s wives, and conned them out of rings ?” 
The singular mode of distinguishing Aldermen by a ring on the thumb 
had not exploded in these days— 
“* When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not 

An eagle's talon in the waist; 

[ could have crept into any Alderman’s thumb-ring !” 
exclaims the fat Knight, when railed at by the Prince on his personal 
appearance. 
he serpent ring, which we frequently meet with in our own days, 
appears to have been one of the favourite forms of this ornament in 
antique times: we meet with it amongst the Egyptians and Romans, 
and it was also found on the hand of a skeleton at Pompeii, a relic of 
jewellery nearly two thousand years old. Porcelain and glass rings 
appear to have been greatly used by the poorer classes in Egypt ; but 
even these are inscribed with Ng cee and possibly aaswered the 

urpose of amulets; but gold, silver, bronze, iron, jaspar, and corne- 
ian, were in constant use. 

We noticed, amongst the collection of Egyptian finger rings in the 
Museum, one of the Roman period, set with a negro’s head, excellent- 
ly executed, and two of cornelian, with the sacred frog in alto-relievo 
on the tablet. 

Shakspere talks of a death’s head in a ring; an unpleasant device, 
to say the least of it, though rings have sometimes been made the ve- 
hicles, as well as symbols, of this consummation. 

Hannibal, it is said, in terror of falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, always carried poison in a ring, and hy means of it, after his de- 
feat and flight into Bithynia, disappointed the hopes of the Romans by 
destroying himself. 

That such might have been the case, is clearly proved by the capa- 
bilities of the Russian lady’s ring (mentioned in Thiebault’s ‘‘ Original 
Anecdotes of Frederic II.”), which concealed a small syringe, and which 
she very offensively made use of as follows :—While the French minis- 
ter, M. de Guines, was astonishing the Court of Berlin with his gran- 
deur he conferred on his legation (a circumstance extremely mortify- 
ing to men of the same rank, unable to keep pace with his profusion), 
a Russian ambassador, on his way to Petersburg with his newly-married 
wife, arrived at Berlin. The lot of presenting him at Court, & , fell 
to the Prince Dolgorouki, who gave a splendid dinner to all the 
ambassadors, at which M. de Guines was placed by the side of the lady, 
who was aware of the existing rivalry, and anxious, it would seem, 
as there was no competing with him, to render him ridiculous. The 
ring alluded to was of great beauty, and curious workmanship—cir- 
cumstances to which she invited the French nobleman’s attention dur- 
ing dinner; and while he was stooping down to examine it, she press- 
ed a small spring, which was turned to the inside of ber hand, and 
spouted the small quantity of water the syringe contained into his eyes. 

he latter laughed, rallied her with great good nature, wiped his face, 
and thought no more of it; but the lady — filled the syringe with- 
out his perceiving her, and (while pretending to wish to speak across 
him to some one near them) sonore its contents again in his face. 
The minister, without appearing the least angry or out of countenance, 
in a tone-such as we use when we give a piece of friendly advice, ob- 
served, ‘‘ These kind of jokes, Madam, on the first experiment may be 
laughed at; on the second, we may be inclined to consider them as 
the thoughtless act of youthful gaiety, particularly in a /ady ; but 
Madam, the third time could be deemed nothing less than an 
affront, and you would at that very instant receive in exchange this 
goblet of water that stands before me: I have, Madam, the honour 
to give you the proper notice.” But the lady, imagining he would 
not dare to execute his threat, filled her ring again, and holding up 
the glittering engine, emptied it as before in the face of the Ambas- 
sador, who instantly seized his goblet of water, and threw it over 
her, calmly observing, “I had ws you notice, Madam.” The Rus- 

husband took his share of the adventure by declaring that M. 
de Guines had done exactly what was right, and that he thanked him 
for it; and while the lady left the table to change her dress, her 
friends pooverios on the remainder of the company to —y the inci- 
dent to themselves. It was M. Dinot de Jopecourt (says the writer) 
who communicated the circumstance to me as a great secret, on the 
evening of the day on which it happened. 

In reading this anecdote, one scarcely knows which to be most sur- 
prised at, the childishness or the rudeness of the transaction. One 
thing, however, it proves, that poison could as readily be concealed 
in @ ring as water, and especially the subtle poisons of antiquity and 
the East ; the use to which Hannibal put his, therefore, becomes the less 
extraordinary, particularly when we remember his antipathy to the 
Romans, and his constant fear of falling into their hende. Of late 
years the most curious use to which rings have been applied is in the 
cure of rheumatic disorders ; and many persons continue to wear them 
of gold or silver galvanized, and affirm their conviction of being be- 
nefitted thereby. 

We could adduce much more to prove the interest attached to our 
subject ; but enough has been said toshow how many elements of moral 
feeling are blended with the history of rings, and how, frem the erliest 
ages, religion, power, fear, hope, love, friendship, have made these 
mystic circles their interpreters. 





HYPATIA. 

CHAP. XV.—MORE EAST WIND. 
Hypatia had always avoided carefully discussing with Philammon 
any of those points on which she differed from his former faith. She 
was content to let the divine light of philosophy penetrate by its own 
power, and educe its own conclusions. But one day, at the very time 
at which this history re-opens, she was tempted to speak more openly 
to her pupil than she yet had done. Her father had introduced him a 
few days before, to a new work of hers on Mathematics ; and the de- 
lighted and adoring look with which the boy welcomed her, as he met 
her in the Museum Gardens, pardonably tempted her curiosity to in- 
quire what miracles her own wisdom might have already worked. She 
stopped in her walk, and motioned her father to begin a conversation 
with Philammon. 
** Well!” asked the old man, with an encouraging smile, ‘‘ And how 
does our pupil like his new——” 
‘*You mean my conic sections, father? It is hardly fair to expect 
an unbiassed answer in my presence.” 
‘‘Why so?” said Philammon. ‘‘ Why should I not tell you, as well 
as all the world, the fresh and wonderful field of thought which they 
have opened to me, in a few short hours ?” 
“What then?” asked Hypatia, smiling, as if she knew what the 
answer would be. ‘In what does my commentary differ from the ori- 
ginal text of Apollonius, on which I have so faithfully based it ?” 
“Qh, a8 much as a living body differs from a dead one. Instead of 
mere dry disquisitions on the properties of lines and curves, I found 
a mine of poetry and theology. Every dull mathematical formula 
seemed transfigured, as if by a miracle, into the symbol of some deep 
and noble principle of the unseen world.” 
** And do you think that he of Perga did not see as much? or that 
we can pretend to surpass, in depth of insight, the sages of the elder 
world? Be sure that they, like the poets, meant only spiritual things, 
even when they seem to talk only of physical ones, and concealed 
heaven under an earthly garb, only to hide it from the eyes of the profane ; 
while we, in these degenerate days, must interpret and display each 
detail to the dull ears of men.” ; 
“Do you think, my young friend,” asked Theon, “ that mathematics 
can be valuable to the philosopher otherwise than as ve hicles of spirit- 
wal truth? Are we to study numbers merely that we may be able to 
keep accounts; or as Pythagoras did, in order to deduce from their 
laws the ideas by which the universe, man, Divinity itself, consists 
‘«* That seems to me certainly to be the nobler purpose.” 
“Or conic sections, that we may know better how to construct “yt 
chinery; or rather to devise from them symbols of the relations © 
Deity to its various emanations ?” io 
*¢ You use your dialectics like Socrates himself, my father, said Hy- 
tia. 
“« If I do, it is only for a temporary purpose. I should be sorry to 
accustom Philammon to suppose that the essence of philosophy was 4 
be found in those minute investigations of words and analyses © 
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notions, which seem to constitute Plato’s chief power in the eyes of 

those who, like the Christian sophist, Augustine, worship his letter 

while they neglect his abet not seeing that those dialogues, which 
fancy the shrine itself, are but vestibules—” 

‘* Say rather, veils, father.” 

«Veils, indeed, which were intended to baffle the rude gaze of the 
carnal-minded: but still vestibules, through which the enlightened 
soul might be led up to the inner sanctuary, to the Hesperid gardens 
and golden fruit of the Parmenides and the Timwus.... - Aad for 
myself, were bat those two books left, I care not whether every other 
writing in the world perished to morrow.” 

« You mast except Homer and Orpheus, father ;” 

« Yes, for the herd. . .. . But of what use would they be to them 
without some spiritual commentary ?” 

“They would tell them as little, perhaps, as the circle tells to the 
carpenter who draws one with his compasses ” 

‘«¢ And what is the meaning of the circle?” asked Philammon. 

“It may have infinite meanings, like every other natural phenome- 
non; and deeper meanings in proportion to the exaltation of the soul 
which beholds it. But, consider, is it not, as the one perfect figure, the 
very symbol of the totality of the spiritual world ; which, like it, is 
invisible, except at its circumference, where it is limited by the dead 
gross phenomena of sensuous matter? And even as the circle takes 
its origin from one centre, itself unseen, a point, as Euclid defiaes it, 
whereof neither parts nor magnitude can be predicated does not the 
world of spirits revolve round one abysmal being, unseen and indfi :eable 
in itself, as [ have so often preached, nothiog, for it is conceivable only 
by the negation of all properties, even of those of reason, virtue, 
force, and yet, like the centre of the circle, the cause of all other 
existences ?” 

«I see,” said Philammon; for the moment, certainly, the said 
abysmal deity struck him as asomewhat chill and barren notion... .. 
but that might be eaused only by the dulness of his own spiritual 
perceptions. At all events, if it was a logical conclusion, it mast be 
right. 

& Let that be enough fer the present. Hereafter you may be—I 
fancy that I know you well enough to prophesy that you will be—able 
to recognise in the equilateral triangle inscribed within the circle, 
and touching it only with its angles, the three supra-sensual principles 
of existence, which are contained in deity as it manifests itself in the 

hysical universe, coinciding with its utmost limits, and yet, like it, 
independent on that unseen centrsl One which none dare name! 

«Ab! said poor Philammon, blushing scarlet at the sense of his 
own dulness, ‘‘ [ am, indeed, not worthy to have such wisdom wasted 
upon my imperfect apprehension. . . . . Bat, if [ may dare to ask 
. . does not Apollonius regard the circle, like all other curves, as not 
depending primarily on its own centre for its existence, but as 
generated by the section of any cone by a plane at right angles to its 
axis?” 

«But must we not draw, or at least conceive a circle, in order to 
produce that cone? And is not the axis of that cone determined by the 
centre of that circle ?” 

Philammon stood rebuked. 

* Do not be ashamed—you have only, unwittingly, laid open another, 
and, perhaps, as deep, asymbol. Can you guess what it is ?” 

Philammon puzzled in vaia. 

** Does it not show you this? That, as every conceivable right-sec- 
tion of the cone discloses the circle, so in all which is fair andsymme- 
tric you will discover Deity, if you but analyze it in a right and sym- 
metric direction ?” 

** Beautiful !’ said Philammon, while the old man added, 

‘And does it not show us, too, how the one perfect and original 
philosophy may be discovered in all great writers, if we have but that 
scientific knowledge, which will enable us to eliminate it ?” 

“ True, my father: but justnow [ wish Philammon, by such thoughts 
as I have suggested, to rise to that higher and more spiritual insight 
into nature, which reveals her to us as instinct throughout—all fair 
and noble forms of her at least—with Deity itself; to make him feel that 
it is not enough to say, with the Christians, that God has made the 
world, if we make that very assertion an excuse for believing that his 
presence has been ever since withdrawn from it” 

“* Christians, I think, would hardly say that,” said Philammon. 

**Not in words. But, in fact, they regard Deity as the maker of a 
dead machine, which, once made, will move of itself thenceforth, and 
repudiate as heretics every philosophic thinker, whether Gnosti¢ 
Platonist, who, unsatisfied with so dead, barren, and sordid a concep» 
tion of the glorious all, wishes to honour the Deity by ackaowledging 
in his universal presence, aud to believe, honestly, the assertion of 
their own Scriptures, that He lives and moves, and has his beiag in 
the universe !” 

Philammon gently suggested that the passage in question was worded 
somewhat differently in the Scripture. 

“True But if the one be true. its converse will be trae also. If 
the universe lives and moves, and has its being in him, must he not 
necessarily pervade all things ?” 

‘* Why ?>—Forgive my dulness, and explain.” 

‘: Because, if he did not pervade all things, those things which he 
did not pervade would be as it were interstices in his being, and in so 
far, without him ?” 

«* True, but still they would be within his circumference.” 

‘Well argued. But yet they would not live in him, but in them- 
selves To live in him they must be pervaded by hislife Do you think 
it possible—do you think it even reverent, to affirm that there can be 
anything within the infinite glory of Deity which has the power of ex. 
cluding from the space which it occupies that very being from which it 
draws its worth, and which must have originally pervaded that thing, 
in order to bestow on it its organization and it: life? Joes he retire 
after creat ng, from the spaces which he occupied during creation, re- 
duced to the base necessity of making room for his own universe, and 
endure the suffering—for the analogy of all nature tells us that it is 
sguffering—of a foreign body, like a thorn within the flesh, subsisting 
within his own substance? Rather believe that his wisdom and splen 
dour, like a subtle and piercing fire, insinuates itself externally with 
resistless force, through every organized atom, and that were it with- 
drawn but for an instant from the petal of the meanest flower, gross 
matter, and the dead chaos from which it was formed, would be all 
which would remain of its loveliness .. . 

‘© Yes”—she went on, after the method of her school, who preferred, 
like most decaying ones, orations to dialectic, and synthesis to induc- 
** Look at yon lotus flower, rising like Aphrodite from the 
wave in which it has slept throughout the night, and saluting, with 
bending swan-neck that sun which it will follow lovingly around the 
sky Is there no more there than brute-matter, pipes and fibres, colour 
and shape, and the meaningless life in death which men call vegeta 
tion? Those old Egyptian priests knew better, who could see in the 
number that the form of those ivory petals and golden stamina, ia that 
mysterious daily birth out of the wave, in that nightly baptism, from 
which it rises each morning re born to a new life, the signs of some 
divine idea, some mysterious law, common to the flower iteelf, to the 
white-robed priestess who held it in the temple-rites, and to the goddess 
to whom they both were consecrated... . . The flower of Isis! .... 
Ah—well. Nature has her sad symbols, as well as her fair ones 
And in proportion as a misguided nation has forgotten the worship of 
her to wom they owed their greatness, for novel and barbaric super- 
stitions, so has her sacred flower grown rarer and more rare, til! now— 
fitemblem of the worship over which it used to shed its perfume—it is 
only to be found in gardens such as these—a curiosity to the vulgar, 
and, to such as me, a lingering monument of wisdom and of glory past 
away. 

Philammon, it may be seen, was far advanced by this time; for he 
bore the allusions to Isis without the slightest shudder. Nay—he dared 
even to offer consolation to the beautiful mourner. 

‘** The philosopher,” he said, ‘* will hardly lament the loss of a mere 
outward idelatry. For if, as you seem to think, there were a root of 
Spiritual truth in the symbolism of nature, that cannot die. And thus 
the lotus-flower must still retain its meaning, as long as the species 
exists on earth.” 

* Idolatry !” answered she, with asmile. ‘* My pupil must not repeat 
to me that worn out Christian calumny. Into whatsoever low super- 
Stitions the pious vulgar may have fallen, it is the Christians now, and 
not the heathens, who are idolaters. They who ascribe miraculous 
power to dead men’s bones; who make temples of charnel-houses, and 
bow before the images of the meanest of mankind, have surely no right 
to accuse of idolatry the Greek or the Egyptian, who embodies in a 
form of symbolic beauty ideas beyond the reach of words. 

“Idolatry? Do I worship the Pharos when I gaze at it, as I do for 
hours, with loving awe, as the token to me of the all conquering might 
of Hellas? Do I worship the roll on which Homer's words are written, 


when I welcome with delight the celestial truths which it unfolds to 
me, and even prize and love the material book for the sake of the mes- 





sage which it brings? Do you fancy that any buat the vulgar worship 
the image itself, or drewm that it can help or hear them’ Does the 
lover mistake his mistress’s picture for the living, ppesking reali- 
ty? We worship the idea of which the image is a symbol. Will you 
blame us because we use that symbol to represent the idea to our 
owa affections and emotions, instead of leaving it a barren notion, a 
vague imagination of our own intellect ?”’ 

* Then,” asked Philammon, with a faltering voice, yet unable to re- 
strain his curiosity, ‘‘ then you do reverence the heathen gods ?” 

Why Hypatia should have felt this question a sore one, puzzled 
Philammon, but she evidently did feel it as such, for she answered 
haughtily enough — 

«If Cyril had asked me that question, I should have disdaned to 
answer. To you I will tell, that before [ can answer your question 
you must learn what those whom you call heathen gods are. The vul- 
gar, or rather those who find it their interest to calumniate the 
vulgar for the sake of confounding philosophers with them, may fancy 
them mere human beings, subject like man to the sufferings of pain 
and love, to the limitations of personality. We, on the other hand, 
have been taught by the primeval philosophers of Greece, by the priests 
of ancient Egypt, and the sages of Babylon, to recognise in them the 
universal powers of nature, those children of the all quickening spirit, 
which are but various emanations of the one primeval unity—say ra- 
ther, various phases of that unity, as it has been variously conceived, 
according to the differences of climate and race, by the wise of differ- 
ent nations. And thus, in our eyes, he whoreverences the many, wor- 
ships by that very act, wich the highest and fallest adoration, the one 
of whose perfection they are the partial antitypes ; perfect each in them- 
selves, but each the image of only one of its perfections.” 

‘* Why, then,” said Philammon, much relieved by this explanation, 
” “ you so dislike Christianity ? may it not be one of the many me- 
thods ?””— 

‘* Because,” she answered, interrupting him impatiently, ‘* because 
it denies itself to be one of those many methods, and stakes its exist- 
ence on the denial; because it arrogates to itself the exclusive revela- 
tion of the Divine, and cannot see, in its self conceic, that its own doc- 
trines ‘lisprove that ye og by their similarity to those of all creeds. 
There is not a dogma of the Galileans which may not be found under 
some form or other in some of those very religions from which it pre- 
tends to disdain to borrow.” 

«* Except,” said Theon, “its exaltation of all which is human and low- 
born, illiterate and levelling.” 

** Except that—— But look! here comes some one whom I cannot— 
do not choose to meet. Turn this way—quick!” 

And Hypatia, turning pale as death, drew her father with unphilo- 
sophic haste down a side walk.” 

** Yes,” she went on to herself, as soon as she had recovered her equa- 
nimity. ‘* Were this Galilean superstition content to take its place 
humbly among the other *‘ religiones licitas” of the empire, one might 
tolerate it well enough, as an anthropomorphic adumbration of divine 
things fitted for the base and toiling herd; perhaps peculiarly fitted, 
because peculiarly flattering to theo. But now—” 

‘*There is Miriam again,” said Philammon, “ right before us! ” 

a ?” asked Hypatia, severely. ‘‘ You know her, then? How 
is that?” 

** She lodges at Eudwmon’s house, as I do,” answered Philammon, 
frankly. ‘*Not that I ever interchanged, or wish to interchange, a 
word with so base a creature.” 

**Do not! Icharge you!” said Hypatia, almostimploringly. But 
there was now no way of avoiding her, and perforce Hypatia and her 
tormentress met face to face. 

“One word! one moment, beautiful lady,” began the old woman, with 
a slavish obeisance. ‘ Nay, do not push by so cruelly I have—see 
what, I have for you!” and she held out, with a mysterious air, ‘‘ The 
Rainbow of Solomon.” 

**Ah! I knew you would stop a moment—not for the ring’s sake, of 
course, nor even for the sake of one who once offered it to you.—Ah! 
and where is he now? Deadof love perhaps! At least, here is his 
last token to the fairest one, the cruel one. . . . Well, perhaps she is 
i To be an empress—an empress!.. . Far finer than any- 
thing the poor Jew could have offered... . Butstill.... Anem- 
press need not be above hearing her subjects’ petitions’... . 

All this was uttered rapidly, and in a wheedling undertone, with a 
continual snaky writhing of her whole body, except her eye, which 
seemed in the intense fixity of its glare to act as a fulcrum for all her 
limbs ; and from that eye, as long as it kept its mysterious hold, there 
was no escaping 

** What do you mean? 
Hy patia, half frightened. 

** He who owned it once, offers it to you now. You recollect a little 
black agate—a paltry thing. . f you have not thrown it away, as 
you most likely have, he wishes to redeem it with this opal... . a gem 
surely more fit for such a hand as that.” 

‘* He gave me the agate, and I shall keep it.” 

‘* But this opal—worth, oh worth ten thousand gold pieces—in ex- 
change for that paltry broken thing, not worth one?” 

‘*T am not a dealer, like you, and have not yet learnt to value things 
by their money price If that agate had been worth money, I would 
never have accepted it.” 

‘* Take the ring, take it, my darling,” whispered Theon, impatiently ; 
** it will pay all our debts.” 

‘Ah, that it will,” answered the old woman, who seemed to have 
overheard him. 

‘*What? my father. Would you too counsel me to be so mercenary? 
My good woman,” she went on, turning to Miriam, ‘I cannot expect 
you to understand the reason of my refusal. You and I have a different 
standard of worth. But, for the sake of the talisman engraven on 
that agate, if for no other reason, I cannot give it up.”’ 

“ Ah! for the sake of the talisman! That is wise, now! That is noble! 
Like a philosopher! Oh, I will not say a word more. Let the beautiful 
prophetess keep the agate, and take the opal too; for see, there is a 
charm on it alao! The name by which Solomon compelled the demons 
to do his bidding. Look! What might you not do now, if you knew 
how to use that? To have great glorious angels, with six wings each, 
bowing at your feet whensoever you called them, and saying, ‘‘ Here 
am [, mistress, send me.” Only look at it!” 

Hypatia took the tempting bait, and examined it with more curiosi- 
ty than she would have wished to confess ; while the old woman went on: 

‘* But the wise lady knows how to use the black agate of course ? 
Aben Ezra told her that, did he not?” ~ 

Hypatia blushed somewhat; she was ashamed to confess that Aben- 
Ezra had not revealed the secret to her, probably not believing that 
there was any, and that the talisman had been to her only a curious play- 
thing, of which she liked to believe one day that is might possibly have 
some occult virtue, and the next day to laugh at the notion as unphilo- 
sophical and barbaric ; soshe answered rather severely that her secrets 
were her own property. 

‘* Ah, theu! she knows it all—the fortunate lady! And the talisman 
has told her whether Heraclian has lost or won Rome by this time, and 
whether she is to be the mother of a new dynasty of Ptolemies, or to 
die a virgin, which the Four Angels avert! And surely she has had 
the great Demon come to her already, when she rubbed the flat side, 
has she not?” 

** Go foolish woman; I am not like you, the dupe of childish supe- 
stitions.” 

** Childish superstitions! Ha! ha! ha!” said the old woman, as she 
turned to go, with obeisances more lowly than ever. ‘* And she has not 
seen the angel yet! ... Ah weil! perhaps some day, when she wants to 
know how to use the talisman, the beautiful lady will condescend to 
let the poor old Jewess show her the way.” 

And Miriam disappeared down an allay, and plunged into the thickest 
shrubberies, while the three dreamers went on their way. 

Little thought Hypatia that ¢he moment the old woman had found 
herself alone, she had dashed herself down on the turf, rolling and bit- 
ing at the leaves, like an infuriated wild beast .... ‘I will have it 
yet! I will have it, if I tear out her heart with it!” 


What have I to do with this ring?” asked 





THE SLEEPY LADY. 


She is easy, good-natured, and compliant about everything but her 
sleep On that point she can bear no interference and no stoppages 
Unless she had it fully out every day, neither would life be worth hav- 
ing for herself, nor would she allow the life of any other people to be 
endurable. Sleep is ber great gift ; her body has been wonderfully con- 
stituted to take a great deal of ease Deprive her of that, and you 
starve her as effectually as you famish a human being by abstraction 
of food. Her personal appearance confirms her philosophy ; for you 
can detect not one particle of restlessness about her. All is soft, round. 
os and woolly, as if she carried an atmosphere of deafening about with 

er. 














It has been her habit ever since her earliest years. Qneof the - 
cipsl anecdotes of her girlish days now remembered in her is, 
that her mamma having sent on some ency to rouse her, she y 
murmured forth, “ Not for ki !” then turaed on the other side, 
and Goggedly went to sleep again. There is another story of her hav- 
ing to rise one morning at half seven, in order to attend a 
friend as bridesmaid, when, coming down stairs, and seeing it to he a 
raw drizzly day, she pronounced her situation to be “ the ne plus ultra 
of human misery!” She told the young bride(by way of a compliment) 
that she would not have got up in the middle of the night to be present 
at the marriage of any other friend on earth. This phrase might seem 
to most people only a pleasant hyperbole; but I am not quite sure that 
it was so intended. The fact is, she has seen so little of the world at 
any other hours than between noon and midnight, that she has a very 
obscare sense of other periods of daily time. She scarcely knows what 
morning is. Sunrise is to her as much of a phenomenon as @ total ec- 
lipse of the sun to any other person. She cannot tell what mankind 
in general mean by breakfast time, for she has scarcely ever seen the 
world so early. And really half-past seven was not very far fromthe 
middle of her night. 

Her husband, who is a little of a wag, compares her waking-life to 
the appearance which the sun makes above the horizon on @ winter 
day: only, her morning is about his noon. He says, however, there 
— to be no necessary end to her sleep It is like Decandolle’s 
idea as to the life of a tree: keep up the required conditions, as sap, 
&c., and the tree will never decay. So, keep up the necessary or 
tions for her repose, and she continues to sleep. It is always some ex- 
ternal accident of a disturbing nature which gets her up. He has some- 
times proposed making an attempt so to arrange matters as to test how 
long she would sleep. But, unfortunately, he cannot provide against 
the disturbing effect of hunger, so he fears she might not sleep above 
two nights and a day at the most—a result that would not be worth the 
trouble of the experiment. She takes all his jokes in good-humour, as 
indeed she takes everything which does not positively interfere with 
her favourite indulgence. ‘‘* Ah, little she’ll reck if ye let her sleep 
on,’ ought,” says he, ‘* to be her motto, being applicable to her in the 
most trying crises of life, even that of the house burning about her 
ears.’ 

He contrasts his life, which is a moderately active ono, with hers. “I 
went up to my dressing-room, about nine o’clock one evening, to pre- 
pare to go to a party, when the sound of heavy breathing from the 
neighbouring cre informed me that she had reached the land of 
forgetfulness. I went out, spent a couple of hours in conversation, had 
supper, set several new conundrums agoing in life, and made one or 
two new friends. Then I came home, had my usual rest, rose, and set 
to work in my business room, where I drew up an important paper.— 
Still nc appearance of the lady. I had breakfast, ows 9 the newspaper, 
and played with the children. One of my new friends called, made 
an appointment. Still no appearance of my wife down stairs. At length, 
about the middle of the day, when I was deep in a new piece of business, 
she peeped in, with a cold nose and fresh ringlets, to ask a cheque for 
her house-money—having got down stairs rather more promptly than 
usual that morning, in order to go out and settle her weekly bills.— 
Thus [ had a series of waking transactions last night, another this 
morning—in fact, a history—while she had been lost in the regions of 
— My sleep is rounded by hers, like a small circle within a 

arge one.” 

Sometimes he speculates on the ultimate reckoning of their respective 
lives. ‘* Mine,” says he, ‘‘ will have been sothickened up with doings of all 
kinds, that it will appear long I shall seem to have lived all my days. 
I fear it must be different with yours So much of it having been passed 
in entire unconsciousness, you will look back from seventy as most peo- 
ple do from five-and thirty ; and when Death presents his dart, you 
will feel like one that has been defrauded of a most precious privilege. 
You will go off in a state of impious discontent, as if you had been 
shockingly ill-used.” Such is one of his sly plans for rousing her to & 
sense of the impropriety of her ways; but all such quips and cranks 
are in vain. Only don’t absolutely shake her in her bed before her 
thirteenth hour of rest and you may say what you please. It cannot 
be implied that she is hardened, for no such quality is compatible with 
her character. But she smiles every joke and every advice aside with 
such on air of impassible benignity, that you see it is of no ase to think 
of reforming her in this grand particular. 

One day 4 long since it rather seemed as if she was Cap eatin 
the tables of her worthy spouse. She had a remarkable in 
which sbe thought she heard a lady sing anew song When she awoke, 
she remembered the two verses she thought she had heard, and they 
turned out to be perfectly good sense and good metre, and not intolera- 
ble as poetry. ow this was what Coleridge calls a psychological cu- 
riosity, for the verses had of course been composed by her in her sleep. 
There was more in the matter still. In the waking life, she has a re- 
markably treacherous memory for poetry, being seldom able to repeat 
a single verse even of Isaac Watts without a mistake. Here, however, 
she had carried two entire verses safe and sound out of her sleep into 
her waking existence. It was therefore a double wonder. She hasac- 
cordingly got up a theory that her mind is at its best in her sleep, and 
is judged of at a disadvantage in its daylight moments. In sleep lies 
her principal life. Waking is an inferior exceptive kind of existence, 
into which she is dragged by the base exigencies of the world. She 
ought to be judged of as she is in her dreams. No saying what she 
goes through then. Perhaps she is the most‘active woman in the world 
in that state. Possibly she says and does the most brilliant things, 
such as nobody else could say or do in any condition. ‘* You say you 
cannot test it, for you cannot follow me into my dream world. Well, 
but it may be as I say; and till you cam prove the reverwe, I hold that 
I am entitled to the presumption which my drenm-song establishes in 
my favour.” It must be admitted there is some force in this reasoning. 
All that her husband can in the meantime say on the other side, is just 
this: ‘‘Granted the activity and the brilliancy of your sleep life, it 
does wonderfully little for me or our household concerns. Only give 
us an hour more of your sweet company in the forenoon, and we shall 
admit you to be in your sleep as stirring and as clever as you choose 
to call yourself.” This of course he says very safely, for he well knows 
that no earthly consideration would induce her to abridge her sleep 
even by that one hour. 

At a visit I lately paid to this good couple, I found them debating 
these points, the gentleman still refusing to give implicit credence to 
the theory which the lady had started in her ownfavour. The contro~ 
versy was condugted with a great deal of good-humour, and [ could not 
refrain from entering into the discussion. I started, however, a new 
theory, which I thought might please both parties, and in this object 
I am happy to say I was successful. ‘‘ Here,” said I, ‘is a wife re- 
markable for putting as much good nature into her six or eight hours 
of daylife as most women put into twice the time. No one can tell 
what she is in her sleep: perhaps the veriest termagant on earth Sup- 
pose her sleep could be abridged, might not some of this termagantism 
overflow into and be diffused over her waking existence? I can well 
imagine this, and you, my friend, reduced to such straits by it that 
you might wish she would never waken more. Be content, then, and 
rather put rp with the little ills you have than fly to others that you 
know not of.” 


THE FETE OF THE EMPEROR. 
THE FIFTEENTH OF AUGUST IN PARIS. 


Paris has of late years beheld so many /étes that it has become a 
moet difficult matter to produce anything new, and human ingenuity 
is necessarily taxed to the uttermost so to vary the several parts of 
public spectacle as to prevent the reminiscences of former similar scenes 
trom breaking in and marring the gratification which successful novelty 
always produces. Yet so clever are the Parisian designers and deco- 
rators, and 80 artistical their productions, that it seldom happens that 
the public is not pleased with the preparations made to amuse it. On 
the present occasion, also, a most pleasing spectacle bas been ted 
to the crowd, everything, however, being rendered subsidiary to the 
idea of the Emperor Napolen. In fact, the féte seemed in its ornamen- 
tation to be less that ot Louis Napoleon than of his uncle, and those old 
soldiers who, throughout the day, were to be seen from time to time 
gazing in the Champs Elysées on the equestrian statue of the Emperor 
might almost throw themselves back in memory half a century and 
fancy that they witnessed the celebration of the anniversary of some 
great battle of the Empire. Everywhere was to be seen something to 
call to mind the name of Napoleon. At one place, the ‘N,’ with the 
Imperial crown; at another, the eagle; at another, the bees which 
were seen on the Imperial mantle. This féte differed from that of the 
10th of May in this striking particular, that whereas on that occasion 
all was @ strictly military spectacle confined to the Champs de Mars, 
the present was in its grand features of a civil character, and dissemi- 
nated over every part of the capital. It is true that a review of the 
National Guard was set down as a part of the programme of the day, and 
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that a mock naval fight was to take place on the Seine; but the review 
‘was of the shortest possible daration for such & ce , and the na 
val combat was as mach a theatrical representation as if given on the 
tage at Franconi’s. And not only did the sports, amusements, or busi- 
ness of the day include the whole length of the capital from the Tri- 

al Arch, at the top of the Champs Elysées to the Bridge of Aus- 
terlitz, where jousting was to take place on the Seine, but the day being 
over, the most striking parts of the sé¢e were to be witnessed in the 
fireworks, the illuminations, and the ball at the Marché des Innocens. 
The séte was certainly of gigantic proportions, and above all, remark- 
able for its wonderful variety. It would seem as if the original designer 
of the day’s proceedings depended more on the constant movement of 
the action to captivate the spectators, that any extraordinary richness 
or originality in the decoration. ; 

Some time before the hour of 9 approached, the human tide was seen 
running in the direction of the Place de la Concorde and the Tuileries 
to view the fire works, most of them in happy ignorance that rude Bo- 
reas in his violence this morning, had destroyed the promised repre- 

‘ gentation of the passage of Mont Bernard, which was expected to be 
the chef d’euvre of the night. Exactly at 9 the signal rocket was let 
off from the hotel of the Minister of Marine, and in a moment it was 

nded to by a discharge of cannon, and a flight of rockets in front 
of the place of the Legislative Body, which ascended as if to mingle with 
the stars. Itisdifficult to — the different pieces which afterwards 
were exhibited; the whole being a rapid succession of the most happy 
displays of the pyrotechnic art, the air being constantly filled with 
showers of stars of every hue, amid the light of which might be distin- 
ished the figure of the Emperor perched aloft on his prancing steed. 
t the proper time this equestrian statue burst out in a blaze of light, 
and « balloon mounted in the air, bearing by way of a car a gigantic 
illuminated letter N. which, by successive burstings, became ‘‘ small 
by degrees and beautifully less,” until at last it vanished from the 
tow: The concluding bouquet again brought the statue of the Em- 
peror in view, surrounded by a blaze of stars of every hue. Although 
the gazing thousands appeared well satisfied, there was nothing like 
any boisterous admiration expressed. ’ 
The illuminations, the lightning of which began just at nightfall, 
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on the will of no patron and responsible to no powerful body of con- 
stituents, for he was elected solely by family influence and could only 
be said to represent the ducal house of which he was the heir. His 
career in the House of Commons closed on the 28th of May, 1806, when 
he was appointed British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, in which 
capacity he remained at the Court of Russia till the month of Jaly, 
1812, and while there it devolved on him to perform an interestin 
duty. Immediately before Lord Douglas proceeded to St. Petersburg 
he was sworn ina member of the Privy Conncil. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber in the same year (1806) he was called to the House of Peers in his 
father’s barony of Datton, so that on his return to this country at the 
termination of his embassy, in July, 1812, he was under no necessity 
of seeking for a seat in the House of Commons, and therefore unwashed 
constituents never afterwards ‘‘came betwixt the wind and his no- 
bility ;” he saw but little of popular bodies, and seldom thought of the 
humbler classes except as menials or as dependents on the “ princely 
house of Hamilton.” He was born and educated before the first French 
Revolution had laid the mighty low and taught a humiliating lesson to 
family pride. With a great predisposition to over estimate the im- 
portance of ancient birth, his weakness in that respect was aggravated 
by the tone of thought prevalent in society during the days of his 
youth; and from that time forward he, like the Bourbons, * learnt 
nothing and forgot nothing.” In 1852 he nursed the prejudices which 
he had imbibed before 1789, and he lived throughout the intervening 
eee well deserving to be called the proudest man in England. In 
is case it was mere pride of birth. He was descended from the Royal 
line of Scotland; he could trace a well authenticated pedigree as far back 
as the thirteenth century; he could show matrimonial alliances with 
several of the reining houses of Europe; he inherited two dukedoms, 
two marquisates, three earldoms, and eight baronies ; it could scarcely 
be said that there was any blot on his ’scutcheon, and flatterers told 
him that his line was illustrious. To that blandishment he yielded a 
willing ear, and believed that he was ‘of the porcelain clay,” and 
other men common earth. The age in which we now live is most un- 
favourable to the reproduction of any similar specimen of an extinct 
class; for though a mitigated family pride continues to exercise con- 
siderable influence, such a morbid passion as affected the deceased 


now became the subject of general curiosiity. The Place Vendome was 
not so crowded as was to have been expected, from the éc/at which the 
lighting of the column was intended to produce. Nor did the public 
lose anything by their indifference, for the said lighting, owing to the 
high wind, was  failure—part of the lights not burning at all, and the 
others only fitfully and ineffectually. The statue of the Emperor at 
the top was not illuminated, and that gave the whole an incomplete 

ce. Round the square, in the place of the ordinary gas bere 
were wreaths of light, with the names of twelve of the principal batt 
of the Emperor in the centre of each; but the wind marred the effect 
of these, and the arrangement of the names displayed a marked con. 
tempt of chronological order. The battles mentioned were Aboukir, 
Rivoli Fleurus, Iéna, Eylau, Lodi, Wagram, Arcole, Mondovi, Moscow, 
Ulm, and Marengo. The Rue de la Paix and the Rue de Castiglione, 
leading to the Place Vendome, were partially illuminated. 

In the principal avenue of the garden of the Tuileries, and on the 
terraces surrounding the large basin, there were also illuminations. 
On the Tetrassse des Feuillans a grand concert was given ; it consisted 
of the following pieces:—air of ‘‘ Le Reine Hentense;” overture of 
Auber’s “ Sirene ;” fantasia on the ‘* Huguenots” of Meyerbeer, by the 
new instruments of M. Sax; fantasia on Auber’s ‘‘ Enfan Prodigue ;” 
bolero of Fessy; a military fantasia by Mohr; overture of the “‘ Joune 
Henri,” by Mehul; cavatina from Adolphe Adam’s ‘‘Chalet;” A. 
Adam’s “ Sanctus,” by the new instruments of Sax ; the ‘“‘ Rossignol,” 
@ waltz, by Jullien; and finally, a military allegro by Landelle. The 

ey were 200 in number, and were under the direction of M. 
elle. 

In the Place de la Concorde the illuminations did not come up to 

ublic expectation. A great part of the lamps were not lighted at all 

want of time; others from the violence of the wind soon became 

cory sew web and the lighting of the column was not only imperfect, 

but the coloured glasses selected were not in good taste. En revanche, 

the effect produced by the festoons of lights in the principal fountain 
was charming. 

The Champs Elysées were also far from presenting the brilliant ap- 
pearance which has been observed at preceding fétes The electric lights 
at the fountains could not be brought into play; the lights of others 
was not completed and from several no water tell, The * N’s” imperial 
¢rowns, and eagles, which were substituted for the ordinary gas lamps, 
when, taken severally, successful; but on the whole they did not 
| wee light enough to create effect in the vast avenue. The Arc de 

‘riomphe, which was to have been;one of the t features in the show 





was all but a blank, the violence of the wiod having prevented the 
fixing on the top of the gigantic eagle by Barye—the electric light 
which was cast on the monument not having been at all brilliant— 


and the illumination of the cornice appearing scanty. 

At the Church of the Madeleine the illuminations prepared were not 
complete; but on the Boulevards the effect was very pretty. On this 
great thoroughfare, from the Madeleine to the Bastile, 150 of the 300 
ordinary gas lamps were turned into palm trees of about two yards in 
diameter, containing on each leaf globes of different colours, and varie- 

ted lamps were wound about the tranks At Bercy and the Barriére 

a Trone there were concerts, pantomimes and illuminations. In dif- 
ferent points of the town private houses were illuminated ; but, on the 
whole, the number of these was limited. All the public buildings were 


hted up. 
ie bail at the Marché des [nnocens, which was to close the multi- 
farious amusements‘of this crowded day, did not take place. When 


the guests n to arrive, about 93 o’clock, they found the immediate 
neighbuorh of the market occupied by lines of municipal guards, 
who in the politest manner informed them that their coming was unfor- 
tunate, as the ball had been postponed ; and when interrogated on the 


subject they pointed to the following placard posted up at the corner of 
the street! 
‘* PREFECTURE OF POLICE. 


‘¢ BALL AT THE MARCHE DES INNOCENS.” 


** The violence of the wind having, in the course of the day, torn off 
the large canvas covering which was extended over the center of the 
ball- room, the ball cannot take this evening. The extreme vio- 
lence of the wind does not allow the works required to repair this 
damage to be executed without the workmen being placed in danger of 
their Fives. In consequence, the ball is postponed to Tuesday next, 
and the cards of invitation already delivered will be received on that 

ht.”’ 

his announcement, without doubt, was a disappointment to some, 
but it is to be presumed that it was a relief to many, particularly if, 
wy emote rete they had mingled freely in the various amusements of 

e day. 

It meat pleasing to us to bear testimony to the excellent spirit 
which the whole day seemed to pervade the immense crowd of persons 
who were to be seen in every part of Paris. A kind, good humored 
feeling, appeared to actuate every one, and to that disposition, as well 
as to the excellent arrangements of the police, must be attributed the 
highly satisfactory manner in which has passed over the Féte Vapoleon 
of 1852.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


—_——_~o——————— 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 


On Tuesday night, at his house in Portman-square, the nobleman 
who for more than 30 years has held the position of Premier Peer of 
Scotland breathed his last. Personally he occupied no very large 
space in public estimation; but, on the contrary, lived and died as 
much a private man as was ible for one of his rank. His Grace 
was born on the 5th of October, 1767, in St. James’s-square, London, 
and of his early education little need be stated, for it scarcely differed 
in any respect from that of other men my to his class of society. 
Many years of his youth were spent in Italy, where he acquired con- 
siderable taste in the fine arts and a great love for articles of vertu. It 
is understood that throughout his long life he was a warm patron of 
art, and of every artist who sought his aid. Till he reached the ad- 
vanced age of 52 he bore the courtesy title of Marquis of Douglas; but, 
as rarely happens to the sons of dukes, he did not obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons till he was quite five and thirty, and then held it 
only for four years. Among the records of that assembly there are 
mo traces of his skill in oratory or legislation. He sat in Parliament 
but for s fest apace as a commoner, ~ be did not even during that 

represe county, or any other e constituency. In the 

and neighbourhood of nem Ro the family of Hemilten possess 

some property, and Achton-hall, in that vincinity, was one of the re- 
sidences of the Duke. For the ancient borough of Lancaster, then, he 


returned in 1802, jointly with Sir John Dent, defeating Mr Fen- 
took his seat dependan 


Sa Cowtherne by @ majority of 200. Thus he t 


ad can only now be found in the histories of the Spanish and the old 
rench noblesse. The anecdotes current in society of his idolatry of 
the honours of the House of Hamilton would fill more space than even 
in this vacant season could be spared for such a use. 

In bis matrimonial alliance, as he could not expect to find a Princess 
worthy of his hand, he married the as of a London Alder- 
man, Miss Susan Euphemia Beckford, youngest daughter of Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill Abbey, who brought into the Hamilton family a good 
fortune, and a descent through her mother (Lady Margaret Gordon, of 
the Aboyne family), and through her grandmother, a Hamilton, which 
neutralised in some degree the recent connexion of her paternal line 
with trade. This event took place on the 26th of April, 1810, and the 
issue of that marriage are only two in number, the present duke and 
Lady Susan Harriet Catherine, who was married to Lord Lincoln (now 
Duke of Newcastle), and divorced in 1850. The Duchess of Hamilton 
was, at the time of her marriage in 1810, 24 years of age, the duke 
being then 48. Her Grace still survives, and is now in her 66th 
year. 

The Duke of Hamilton just deceased succeeded to his father, the 
ninth duke, in the year 1819, and, beside his embassy to Russia, was 
not employed on any public service worth mentioning, if we except the 
office of High Steward at the Coronations respectively of William IV. 
and Her present Maiesty. His Grace was elected a Knight of the 
Garter in the year 1836, and his death therefore places a blue riband 
at the disposal of Lord Derby. He can scarcely be said to have had 
any political life. He generally gave his votes to the Whig party, but 
in the House of Lords, of which body he had been a member 45 years. 
he attained to no eminence. On some occasions, however, he gained 
popularity out of doors by his unmistakeable Liberalism; and a trait 
of private Dag v voy is related of him which deserves to be here re- 
corded is father had left all his personal property to his daughter, 
the Duchess of Somerset, to the exclusion of Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
& man well known in public life and long a member of the House of 
Commons. The duke,'on being informed of this, immediately presented 
his brother with £20,000. His sister, Lady Anne Hamilton, was the 
confidential friend and companion of Queen Caroline, wife of George 

IV., and 30 years'ago enjoyed no small amount of popularity. 

The deceased duke is succeeded in his title and estates by the Mar- 
quis of Douglas, who is married to a daughter of the late Grand Duke 
of Baden, and first cousin to the President of the French Republic. 
The present (and 11th) duke has several children.— Times, 20th wit. 


It may be added to the above, that the present Duke, on his marriage 
with the Baden princess, claimed for her at the British Court certain 
rights of precedence. His claims were very properly set at naught. 





PIETRO IL GRANDE: JULLIEN’S NEW OPERA. 


One of the five promised novelties in the Covent-Garden prospectus 
was the production of a new opera, by M Jullien, who for so many 
years has been the popular conductor of the Drury-lane Promenade 
Concerts. Classic connoisseurs were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement, pedantic professors shook their heads in dismay, and able 
amateurs were astonished at the audacity of an undertaking, in which 
all modern composers, including Costa, Thalberg, Halévy, Verdi, Alari, 
Gonnod, &c., had signally failed in this country, on the Italian boards 
—and to those distinguished names we must even add that of the con 

tinental celebrity, Spohr. The modern Italian school expired with 
Bellini and Donizetti, and i¢ was only the Italian adaptations of the 
French grand operas of Meyerbeer, that achieved here financial, artis- 
tical, and permanent popularity. With such facts, under managerial 
cognisance, M. Jullien’s name in the Royal Italian Opera programme, 
excited universal amazement. His friends and admirers, however, 
were numerous and enthusiastic, and the sceptical and scoffers were 
assured confidently that Jullien alone could be the successor of Meyer- 
beer. The grounds of this faith were that he had written rare dance- 
music; and that his vocal compositiong, published under assumed 
names, were replete with “‘ feeling, originality, and substance.” This 
theory rather surprised some suspicious musicians, because, if it meant 
anything, it amounted to this, that Musard might have written “ Eli 

jah” as easily as Mendelssohn; that Strauss might have given to the 
world ‘ Fidelio” and the Ninth Symphony, as well as Beethoven; and 
that Labitzky, who presented the public, like Jullien, with a Quad- 
rille of All Nations, could with like facility have produced a * Don 
Giovanni,” a Requiem, a ‘‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, or a “* Messiah.” In 
short, it was pretended that composers had all gone the wrong way, up 
to this epoch ; that, instead of addressing themselves to the hearts and 
intellects of their hearers, they ought to have un with the feet; 
that the true poetry of sound was the poetry of motion; and that music 
to be great, must be feet stirring as well as soul stirring. This novel 
problem was solved, last Tuesday, the 17th of August, the year of grace 
1852. The date is one to be recollected in most decisive manner, for 
* Pietro il Grande” was an unequivocal failure, albeit produced with 
& care and cost in the preparation unparalleled in lyric annals. For 
ourselves, who have anxiously watched art progress in many countries 
from our earliest days, we are free to confess we never felt more proud 
of our musical public. Whatever were the numbers assembled of sup- 
porters of all kinds for the novelty, the spirit of independence, the 
calmness, the dignity, and impartiality of the great majority in the 
crowded house, were unmistakeable. In the early part of the opera 
every kindness of disposition was evinced to sustain the work, if found 
worthy of support; the composer had a cordial greeting, and he was 
even called before the curtain at the end of the first act; but as the 
opera progressed the opinion became irresistible that he had totally 
mistaken, not only his own powers, but that he was entirely ignorant 
of the advance of musical connoissefrship in this country. Some ama. 
teurs, more angry than the masses, expressed their indignation by 
sibilation, that the Royal Italian Opera should have been changed into 
a promenade concert at one time, and into Astley’s at another, but the 
general verdict was signified byjthat indefinable silence which signifies 
the utter waste of time in giving an open negative. For the same rea- 
son it would be an absolute sacrifice of valuable space to enter into any 
lengthened analysis of the libretto and music, but the reasons for this 
failure may be briefly stated. 

In the first place the libretto does not possess any dramatic inter- 
est nor has the music the slightest claim to originality. We do not 
recollect any “historical” opera in which the poet has drawn more 
largely on his im inatien for his facts, and the composer more copicus- 
ly on his memory for his music, than in “ Pietro il Grande.” But it 
is not merely that the plot is full of absurdities and anachronisms, the 
transposition of the characters of Peter the Great into a twaddling 
tenor and of Cat/erine into a sickly sentimental prima donna, destroy. 


















ed all historic associations, and the comings and goi 

vivandiere, for such is the Czarine made, ~ as te Ynroniry 
able as those of the injured servant of all work in a “* Victoria” domes. 
tic drama. The first act in the Saardam (or Zaandam, according to 
the Dutch name), and here Catherine (Mdile. Zeer) has three lovers 
the disguised Czar (Tamberlik), Rosscmak, the Hetman of the Cossacks 
(Herr Formés), and Zeinberg, a shipwright (Rommi), who tries twice 
to assassinate Peler, who is saved by Catherine ; the act ending with 
his departure for Russia. From 1693, we jump in the second act to 
the 8th of July, 1709, to the battle of Pultawa, with which event the 
poet embodies the affair on the Pruth, in July, 1711, in which the 
Grand Vizier, bribed by Catherine’s jewels, allowed Peter the Great 
and his troops to escape utter destruction from the Turkish army. In 
act the third, Peter is in Moscow, and Catherine, who has vanished 
after Pultawa, comes in the snow in time to prevent her old admirer 
the Hetman, from killing the Czar at a ball (as Ankerstrom assassi- 
nated Gustavus); Peter, who is very love sick, raising the Dutch sut- 
tler to the throne. There are also in the opera Prince Galitzen 
(Soldi), Prince Menzikoff (Stigelli), Marshal Sherematoff (Polonini), 
Marshal Bauer (Luigi Mei), and General Lefori (Tagliafico) ; all very 
prosy and tiresome general officers, who sre put in requisition for 
drinking choruses, councils of war, and concerted pieces. Mr. Ryan’s 
defiance of history is bold and unsparing—he raises Kings in Holland 
before there was a monarchy; he makes the Czar an Emperor; and 
has a chorus of nuns long after Peter had abolished convents in Russia. 
The poet’s natural history is also curious, inasmuch as he has nightin- 
gales in a dockyard ; and his geography is equally at fault, or he would 
not have written “ of the tempest raging and shaking the high embat- 
tlhed towers” of Saardam—which despite of Murray and Mr Ryan, 
we maintain is properly so called, as names of places are conventional, 
and we do not call Leghorn Livorno like the Italians. 

M. Jullien’s music is one mass of palpable plagiarism from beginning 
toend. Danton, when he addressed the Sessions in the Champ de 
Mars, and called upon them to resist the invaders of the soil, exclaimed 
that, in order to conquer, it was only necessary to have ‘de l’audace, 
encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace.”” M. Jullien, in soliciting 
the suffrages of the operatic frequenters for his ‘‘ Pietro il Grande,” 
has taken for his banner, “ Da bruit, encore du bruit, et toujours du 
bruit.”” The ‘*‘ Row-de-dow” Polka was considered the climax of noise; 
but the review at the Battle of Pultawa out-row-de-dows the ** Row-de- 
dow.” The opera is not confined to petty larcenies, unfortunately, but 
is a series of wholesale robberies. Rossini has given us a Convocation 
of the Cantons in ‘* William Tell,” Meyerbeer a Conjuration of Dag- 
gers, a Pif-Paf solo, a Septuor of the Duel, and a memorable love duo 
in the ‘* Huguenots,” and has, besides, supplied us with a coronation 
scene in the *‘ Prophéte.” M. Jullien has kindly paraphrased these 
well-known morceaur. He takes here a slice from ‘‘ Fidelio,” there a 
tit bit from Mozart, and, anon, as in the quatuor, a gleaning from 
Rossini. Destitute of individuality. the opera has no evidence of a sus- 
tained style; the diffuse dialogue of the libretto is noted in patchy and 
fragmentary phrases, overloaded with modulations, and frequently in- 
terlarded with chromatic scales partaking more of the character of 
caricature than of serious opera. Nothing can be more dreary and dull 
than the solos awarded to Catherine and Peter. The lugubrious ro- 
mance of Lefort, in the last act, withja most dismal contra. basso olbiga- 
to; and Rossomak’s ugly and ungrateful music throughout, fully show 
the poverty of ideas of the composer, and the utter absence of drama- 
tic sentiment. In fact, the only tune to assail the ear (save the dance 
music) was the original Russian melody M. Jullien has employed in the 
Muscovite hymn. This subject is nicely treated, and is reiterated with 
tact through theopera. Tamberlik won anencore for it. The madrigal 
is perhaps, not strictly so in form, but it is a quaint and pretty chorus, 
and was so spiritedly rendered by the chorus as to be re demanded— 
the relief from the brass and noisy orchestral score being at once felt. 
The band was reinforced by an additional ophicleide, and M. Jullien 
has not been sparing of solos for the instrumentalists— Mr. Blagrove 
on the violin, Mr Hill on the viola, Barret, Pratten, Beaumann, Lazarus, 
and Bottesini having been especially favoured; but the apropos was 
often wanting intheir employment. The lack of coherency and of pur- 
pose became more and more striking as the opera progressed; and 
profuse as M. Jullien has been in making use of Russian materials, 
their blending with foreign matters was so abused, that the local col- 
ouring was rarely consistently observed. 

The management has resorted to enormous outlay, to insure a mag- 
nificent spectacle. The costumes scenery, and properties were gorge- 
ous. The appearance of the staff of the Czar in the Pultawa review, 
was truly picturesque. The scenic artistes achieved marvels; the 
Kremlin, during a snow-storm; the dock-yard of Saardam; and the 
gigantic staircase, down which the guests descend into the ball room, 
were unprecedented specimens of skilful scene setting as well as of 
pictorial art. M. Laurent is also entitled to eulogium for the animated 
action and groupings of the spectacle. The chorus, reinforced by many 
voices ; the noble orchestra, and the military bands, were in admirable 
discipline, and the —- artistes were perfect in their parts, uphill 
and ungrateful as these were, especially to Tamberlik, Mdlle. Zerr, aud 
Formés. The tenor sang magnificently, looked the Czar nobly, and 
acted with intelligence and spirit. The Viennese prima donna was 
painstaking, but her style and voice are unsympathetic, and her intona- 
tion was often sadly at fault. Finally, the reception of ‘* Pietro il 
Grande” will be a lesson to composers and managers, that no spectacle, 
however costly, can insure the success of an opera without the quality 
of the music being an essential element. M. Jullien will not lose caste 
as a first rate dance compuser by his failure as an opera composer ; but 


he is not the only instance of vaulting ambition o’erleaping itself.— 
Illustrated News, 21st. ult. 


~~ 


INDIA. 


By the Overland Calcutta Mail of July 3, we have recent accounts 
from the seat of the Burmese war, which notice the occurrence of two 
smart rencontres with the enemy since our last advices. The first of 
these, viz. the repulse of the Burmese from Martaban, which they had 
attacked a second time since it fell into our hands on the 5th of April 
took place on the 26th of May. The attacking party of the Burmese 
was about 1000 strong, under the command of the ex-Governor of Mar- 
taban, with & reserve of equal force. About six o’clock in the morning 
they assailed our outlaying pickets and drove themin. A party of the 
49th being sent out to reconnoitre, was met by a heavy fire, and re- 
turned with several men wounded. The Burmese force then advanced 
to within 200 yards of the camp, and kept up a smart fire. The artil- 
lery opened on them with grape, aud, after a few rounds, they dispersed 
and took up & position on the Pagoda-hill, above the town, where they 
set up @ flag, as if with the intention of making a stand, or of driving 
our troops outof camp. A well-directed fire of round-shot being 
opened on them, they took down their flag and retired. Commodore 
Lynch, with three of the cutters of the Feroze, proceeded up the Sal- 
ween to intercept them, while Captain Tapley, in his armed cutter, 
with a boat of the Medusa and the marines of the Feroze and Medusa, 
proceeded south of Martaban, with the intention of going round to the 
westward to gain such intelligence as he could of them, 

The second ‘‘ affair” with the enemy took place on the 4th of June, 
at the city of Pegu, to which a small expedition had been dispatched to 
aid the Peguese against the Burmese, from whose rule the former 
had revolted since the commencement of the present campaign. The 
Peguese having some months back defeated the Burmese garrison of 
Pegu, and driven all Burmese detachments from their neighbourhood, 
the ex-Governor of Rangoon marched upon that city with a strong 
force, retook it, and inflicted the most attrocious cruelties on its inha- 
bitants ; and it was to aid them to expel a second time their Burmese 
tyrants that the expedition was sent by Gen. Godwin. It numbered 
about 250 troops. It was intended to send double that number; but 
sufficient carriage (boats) could not be procured in time. The force 
was ‘‘ ably assisted by about 3000 Talians” (the cultivating caste), who 
joined the expedition close to Pegu; our force consisting of 100 men of 
her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, under the command of Captain Ormsby ; 
100 men of the 69th Native Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Hicks; and 30 Sappers and Miners, Madras Army, under Licutenant 
Mackintosh, with Lieutenant Mayne, field engineer. 

They embarked on June 3, on board the Hon. Company’s steam-ves- 
sel Phiegethon, and were accompanied by the boats of her Majesty s 
ship For, under the command of Capt. Tarleton. When our troops 
arrived (on the 4th) in the neighbourhood of the Burmese position, the 
sun was still high, and they halted, intending to defer the attack until 
the evening. The Burmese, however, marched out with two gold um- 
brellas and a strong body of cavalry to attack us. They were allowed 
to approach quite close, and dispersed with a volley; the Pagoda was 
stormed, and the enemy was pursued into and through their works, 
but their loss could not have been great, as their retreat was so prec! 
pitate. Our loss was one seaman killed, three seamen, two sepoys, aD 
one camp follower wounded. 
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The expeditionar, pane after destroying the fortifications, returned 
oon on the oth. 
“rer considered doubtful whether the Peguese and Talians would 
be able to prevent the Burmese from reoccupying Pegu, most of their 
leaders having been massacred after its recapture,and many thousands 
of the survivors having taken refuge in Rangoon. 

Everything was quiet round Bassein. The enemy had left the neigh- 
bourhood, and the inhabitants were coming in numbers to seek pro- 
tection under our rule. The troops were all very healthy. 

With respect to the prospects of the war and its consequences, we 
find it stated in the Indian papers that the Burmese policy seems to be 
to avoid meeting us on the ground we have chosen for ourselves, and to 
carry the war into our own districts by invading the Assam frontier 
and the territories of our ally the Rajah of Munipoor. The measure 
is not ill judged. To defend so extensive and intricate @ frontier at all 
would require more troops than we could well spare, and the malaria 
of the frontier jungles was found last war to be of the most deadly de- 
scription The best way of meeting such an attempt would be that suc. 
cessfully adopted in the last war under similar cireumstances—to make 
a rapid advance on Ava from Rangoon. The Burmese troops on the 
northern frontier would, in that case, be immediately recalled to the 
defence of their country. f 

The annexation of a certain portion of Burmese territory is generally 
regarded as the natural and unavoidable result of the war, as it is the 
most desirable in a political and commercial point of view ; 4s it will 
become necessary to protect the inhabitants who have espoused our 
cause from the reprisals of the Burmese, and to incapacitate the King 
of Ava from putting us to the expense of another war. 

From India Proper and the north-west frontier, there is no news of 
interest. 


VICTOR HUGO’S “ NAPOLEON THE LITTLE.” 
To the extract from the above-named pamphlet which was in our co- 
lumas of last Saturday, we now add another portion, translated for us 


by our sometime correspondent, J. It will be seen that the dramatic 
element still prevails. 





THE AWAKENING. 


But it shall not be so; the awakening will come. 

The object of this book is to dissipate that slumber. France should 
not even give in her adhesion to this government, through the passive 
condition of torpor. At certain times, in certaia places, under certain 
shadows, sleep is death. 

We ought to add that at this very moment, France, strange to say 
yet most true, knows nothing of what took place on the 2d December 
and subsequently, or rather knows it but imperfectly ; and therein lies 
her excuse. Nevertheless, owing to several bold and frank puitica- 
tions, light begins to dawn upon the facts. This book is meant to bring 
some of them into it, and, if it please God, to show them in all their 
reality. It is necessary that M. Bonaparte be somewhat better known. 
Just now, thanks to the suppression of the tribune, the suppression of 
the press, the suppression of freedom of speech, of liberty, and of truth 
—suppressions which have resulted in inspunity for M. Bonaparte, bat 
which at the same time annul all his acts without exception, including 
the inscrutable election of the 20th of December—thanks, we say. to 
this stifling of all complaints and of all means of perception, nothing 
in the shape of men or of facts wears its true aspect, or is called by its 
right name. The crime of M Bonaparte is not a crime; it is called a 
necessity. The ambuscade of M. Bonaparte is not an ambuscade; it is 
called the defence of order. The thefts of M. Bonaparte are not thefts ; 
they are state measures. The murders of M. Bonaparte are not mur- 
ders; their name is public safety. The accomplices of M. Bonaparte 
are not criminals ; they are named Magistrates, Senators, and Coun- 
sellors of State. The opponents of M Bonaparte are not soldiers of 
Law and Right; they are called communists, demagogues, and social- 
ists. For the eyes of France, for the eyes of Europe, the 2d of Dec. 
still wears a mask. This book is as it were a hand, which suddenly 
emerging from the shadow tears away that mask. 

Come then ; it is our part to lay bare this triumph of order; it is for 
us to depict this vigorous, firmly seated, powerful government, rally 
ing to itself a crowd of pigmies, better off for ambition than for boots ; 
fine gentlemen, and low blackguards ; supported at the Exchange by 
Fould the Jew, and in the Church reposing on Montalembert the 
Catholic ; strong in the respect of women who wuuld be willing to sell 
themselves, and of men who aim at being Prefects ; based o@ the coali- 
tion of such prostitutions; giving banquets; creating’ cardinals ; 
adorned with white cravat ont opera hat; lemon-kidded a la Morny, 
patent varnished 4 la Maupas, brushed to aricety 4 la Persigny ; rich, 
a” clean, glittering, tricked-out, and jubilant—born in a pool of 


Yes, the awakening will come. 

Yes, they will arise from their torpor, which for such a people is 
disgrace. And when France shall awake, when her eyes are opened, 
when she sees what is before her and pressing upon her, France with 
fearful shuddering will stand appalled before this monstrous iniquity, 
which in darkness has dared to espouse her, and whose fortunes she 
has made her own. 

Then will come the hour of judgment. 

Sceptics smile, and repeat themselves, saying, ‘‘ Hope nothing. This 
government, we allow it, is a disgrace to France: be it so; this dis- 
grace is quoted at the Exchange—hope nothing! Poets and dreamers 
are ye, if ye hope. See, the tribune, the press, intellect, speech, and 
thought, all that went to the making up of liberty, is swept away. Yes- 
terday it stirred, it moved, it lived; it is petrified to-day. What then? 
the people are satisfied with this petrifaction, speculating on it, trans- 
acting business through it, living by it as though it were matter of 
course. Society goes on; and many respectable people reaily see no 
cause for complaint. Why do you wish a change’? Why desire to put 
an end to this state of things? Be not deceived: this is safe, this is 
solid; this is our present, and this our future.” 

We are in Russia. The Neva is frozen over; houses are built upon 
it; loaded waggons pass over it. It is no longer water; it is rock. 
Men p. 1s to and fro on this marble, once a river. A town is planned ; 
streets are laid out ; shops are opened; here is buying and selling, 
eating and drinking; and fires are lighted on the bosom of that water. 
We may do anything here. Fear not; act your pleasure; laugh, 
dance ; it is firmer than the solid earth. Winter for ever! hurrah for 
the ice! the ice that lasts for ever! And look at the sky! is it day? is 
it night? over the snow flicker dim, colourless rays of light; one might 
ren the sun was dying. 

0; not dying art thou, 0 Liberty! A day shall come, when thou 
art least expected, when thy very memory shall have ceased from the 
land ; and then thou shalt dawn again. Oh sudden, dazzling specta- 
cle! uprising from the earth, thy star-like countenance shall again be 
resplendent on the horizon Over all this snow and all this ice, over 
the firm white-frozen plains, over the solid water, over all this winter 
of infamy, wilt thou dart thy gold tipped arrow, thine ardent and 
sparkling ray !—light is it, and verath, and heat! And listen, now. 

ear you not that lowrumbling sound? Hear you not that sharp and 
fearfal cracking? It is the breaking upoftheice! It is the Neva re- 
suming its flow! It is the living, rejoicing, avenging water, rending 
into atoms that hideous dead crust. Granite did you think it? See it 
snaps asunder like glass. It is the breaking up of the ice, I tell you! 
It is the restoration of truth, the recommencement of progress. It 
is human nature once again on its way, grinding, crashing, hurrying 
and resistless; dragging with it, pell-mell, whirling and struggling on 
its waves like the poor broken furniture of a hovel, not only the shin 
ing new Empire of Louis Bonaparte, but all the buildings and all the 
works of ancient and eternal despotism. See it all float by. It is 
vanishing for ever; you will see it no more—that volume, half sub- 
merged, is the old code of iniquity! that trestle now sinking is the 
throne! that other trestle, fast disappearing, is the scaffold! 

And what has brought about this universal upheaving ? what has 
gained this great victory of life over death? One of thy rays,O Sun 
—O Liberty, one of thy flashes. 





SPECIMENS OF THE DELUGE. 
A PROPHECY, BY LORD MUDSTONE,—IN LEAVES FROM THE LOG, 


Weather hazy inthe bay. Wind: Downing Street by Somerset House. 
Took soundings in tue hold.* No water; or should have sent Herries 
tothe pumps Ordered Malmesbury aloft to look out: reported that 
he could see nothing before him: didn’t expect he would. Ship rides 
like a duck—sounded again, and not a drop of water ; but then, as Pak- 
ington says, we pitched it so very strong 





* Mr. Punch need not observe, even to the mositiad, like readers of even nau- 


tical novels, that the ship-knowledge of ihe keeper of the log seems a g 02d deal at 
sea, 


—— Hazy weather, with scudding fogs. At 12 rp m. bumped against 
something: took soundings, with a piece of butter at the end of lead: 
brought up a piece of stone, which, the B—p of L—n—n, bursting into 
tears, identified as a piece of Fulham Palace. Fog very thick indeed. 
At noon, Dizzy took an observation. Swears he sees, &c., &c., &e., 
in distance : nobody believes him—laughs, and says he doesn’t believe 
it himself. 

Wind, the Bank by Exchange Change East. 
that &c , &c , &c. This time, others protest so, too—somebody floating 
in the distance. We put up the helm, and shake out all the red tape 
—I mean all reefs. Approach the man in the water. Make bim out 
with our glasses—and so he proves to be—Palmerston in his Windsor 
uniform, with his hair curled. What can he float on? We put the 
helm up again and near him The B—p insists we shall take him 
aboard; Malmesbury opposes, swearing he'd take the sbip from us. We 
hail him through speaking-trumpet. “ Pam, will you come aboard ?” 
** See you drowned first.” ‘‘But, Pam, what do you float on?” Where- 
upon, Pam, held up for a minute the cork—the single one cork—of the 
bottle which, before the deluge, he judiciously held. We put up the 
helm, and run afore the wind, Pam, singing the * Bay of Biscay,” and 
floating towards Windsor. 

Wind variable. in all places at once. Dreadful to see everywhere 
the bodies of Freetraders—even Dizzy nearly wept! Colenel Sibthorp 
counted two hundred, entering their names in bis own pocket-book of 
ass’s skin. Again put the helm up to get rid of the spectacle. Wind 
light. Called upon Walpole to make a joke; and mast-headed him for 
disobeying orders. 

Wind anyhow. Freetraders’ bodies still float by our gallant craft. 
Walpole swears he sees a man alive. Boatswain Beresford declares 
he’s only one of the rabble. Man nears us, and proves to be the vene- 
rable and veracious editor of the Standard. He calls for a life. buoy, 
when Dizzy—(that Chancellor in the human shape)—throws him over, 
but he declares in mistake--a file of the sinking man’s own paper: 
both instantly disappear. 

Wind gone to bed. Ship answers everything but her rudder ; Dizzy 
says he’s ready to answer for even that. What a fellow he is! Swears 
he sees next week in the distence. Took an observation; found we 
were just over Manchester. At 1 p.m. Jobn Bright, floating in his own 
hat, passed us. Sibthorp wanted to bring a howitzer to bear upon him, 
but B—p interposed. Tgain called upon Walpole for a joke: still ob- 
stinate, and threatened him with irons. 

Wind, worst and by worst. Found we were directly over Free Trade 
Hall. Saw the top of one chimney at least, with Cobden distinctly upon 
it, waving a flag of distress, a Manchester bird’s-eye. Saw the Agita- 
tor through telescope; but remembered Nelson’s blind eye and the 
signal, and—though the B—p suggested something—would not see 

im. 

Wind, squally. Passed Gladstone on a cotton bag. 

Lights airs. Saw Manners, whom we forgot to take up when the 
deluge began, astride a dolphin 

Blowing a gale. Passed Joe Hume ina patent life-belt. Going 
straight to the Exchequer. Dizzy wanted to have a shot at him; B—p 
benevolently interfered. 

Wind got down. Took soundings Found we area just over the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament. Thought we were sink- 
inz; to lighten the ship, threw Malmesbury overboard. 

Foundered on the House of Commons. 

7 * . 


Noon : Dizzy protests 


( Here the log becomes broken and fragmentary. 
** Only a shower,” and no deluge after all!—Punch. 





A Tiny Vovacer.—The English yacht T'eazer, of London, Captain 
W. H. Froud, has arrived at Blackwall, from Jamaica. This craft is 
only fourteen-and a-half tons n m., and twenty-two tons o.m., and is 
the smallest vessel known to have made such a voyage. She sailed from 
London on her West India cruise last March, and has returned with 
her crew, (three in pumber,) perfectly safe and sound. 





METROPOLITAN HALL. 
GRAND CONCERT. 


MADAME MARIETTA ALBONI, 
Respectfully annuunces to the Musical Public of New York, that her 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
will take place 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 7, 1852. 
On which occasion 
MADAME ALBONI will be assisted by 
SIGNOR ROVERE, 
SIGNOR SAN GIOVANNI, and 
SIGNOR ARDITI, 
And a Grand Orchestra. 
Ttcke‘s, One Dollar—Reserved Seats, Two Dollars. 


e Reserved Seats (Price Two Do.lars) to be had at the Music Store of WILLIAM HaLu 
& Son, Broadway. 


} To all other parts of the house, [One Dollar | to be had of Samuet C. JoLuie, 300 Broad. 
way. Doors open at 6 1-2 0’clock; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 


a 
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fulfilment of his engagements to the country, which he had undoubt- 
edly led to the belief that the month named should see his strength 
fairly tested. For our own part, we should be sincerely glad if the 
country could repose a little longer still from Parliamentary strife. 
It bids fair to be more than ever unprofitable during the coming sea- 
sion ; for if the Opposition should prove able to evict Lord Derby, whom 
oan they substitute for him with any chance of astable administration? 
We do not sympathise with Lord Maidstone’s apprehension of a politi- 
cal deluge, in the event of another break up; but we confess ourselves 
puzzled in any effort to pierce through the fog.—The reader, by the 


way, is particularly referred to Mr. Punch’s views of the matter, which 
he will find, in brief, elsewhere. 





After the absence of a week from her domains, Queen Victoria, with 
her consort and family, has returned to her marine villa in the Isle of 
Wight. The water- gods were not propitiated on the occasion of her 
Belgian excursion, for although happily there was no accident, her 
Majesty’s voyage to Autwerp, and return thence, were both accom- 
plished amid fogs and gales. We are compelled to omit the details.— 
On!Monday last the royal party was to start for Balmoral Castle in the 
Highlands, with the intention of passing a night at Derby, and another 
at Holyrood Palace, on the way. Health, comfort, and domestic peace 
have become so habitual in the royal household, that we rarely find 
occasion fer a paragraph, unless we trench upon the peculiar sphere 
of the Court Newsman, which scarcely bears much repetition. 





We notice with sincere pleasure the appointment of Mr. G. P. R. 
James to the British Consulate at Norfolk, Virginia. Of the amount of 
gratification and instruction imparted by Mr. James to the British 
reading public this is not the time to speak; but the least familiar 
with his many works cannot have failed to remark in them a general 
acquaintance with the ways of the world, with history, with law, and 
with much more that it were tedious to mention. Add these to his 
acknowledged ability, and you have a man that will do credit to his 
office, We wish for his sake that it were a higher one. At least, if 
not very lucrative, it is an agreeable one, and will leave the aathor 
abundant leisure for his favourite pursuits. 

Mr. H. G. Kuper, Consul at Elsinore, is appointed to fill the va- 
cancy at Baltimore, his place in the Danish territory being given te 
Capt. the Hon. E. A. Harris, R.N., Lord Malmesbury’s brother and 
heir presumptive.—Literary claims have also been recognised in other 
parties, besides Mr. James. The Recordership of Hull has been given 
to Warren, the author of “‘ Ten Thousand a Year ;” and something is 
said to have been done for a son of Mr. Ford, who wrote that clever 
and amusing volume, ‘‘ A Hand book for Spain.” 





The news from Paris is unimportant ; unless the return of M. Thiers 
thither, and the pardon or commutation of punishment of twelve hun- 
dred political and civil offenders, be so deemed. These recipients of 
the Prince President’s favours are not yet named ; thieves, murderers, 
and scoundrels of all sorts being thus lamped together in one para- 
graph, by the Moniteur, with those who questioned the authority of 
Louis Napoleon. This is not very flattering to the imprisoned and ex- 
iled victims of the coup d’ état ; bnt they must make the best of it. It 
may be further remarked that the Moniteur roundly asserts that ne 
general amnesty is contemplated ; a hint that entire submission is the 
only passport to grace.—The feetival of the 15th of August passed off 
tamely, without accident or incident of mark. But the new Casar’s 
caprice is already apparent. [n the brief report published elsewhere 
it will be seen that the grand ball tothe Market- women was postponed; 
when it took place, two nights later, the idol of these fair dames did 
not honour it with his presence. Perhaps they may pay him such a 














To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Englishman. The mission of the Revd. M. Marcus 
was a failure, so far as its pecuniary results are concerned. The money collected 
was eaten up by the expenses incurred.—In no case did he obtain more than a 
£10 contribution, and there were but few of that amount. Any personal informa 


tion will be afforded, if you call atour office. Mr. Marcus has resigned his com- 
mission. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1103-8 a 110 3-4. 
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It is announced from London, by the steamer of the 2ist. ult., that 
all differences between the U.S. and Great Britain, touching the North 
American fisheries, are finally settled, by the agreement on the part of 
our Government that the reserved rights of our fishermen of the Pro- 
vinces shali be limited to the extent of three marine miles from the 
shore. The announcement is not an official one, but it is generally 
credited, having been made public through the columns of a Ministeri- 
al paper.—That the Colonists will be surprised and in some instances 
indignant, is scarcely to be doubted ; nor can we fail to wonder at this 
apparently gratuitous surrender of privileges which, if partially and 
temporarily laid down, it was within our power to resume (with fair 
notice given), to discuss, or to submit to friendly arbitration. There 
must be something more in this than meets the eye, for the reciprocal 
advantage of throwing open American bays and gulfs to Colonial en- 
terprise (which is said to be included in the arrangement) is a flimsy 
and unsubstantial boon, as all the world knows very well.—We have 
neither time, space, or patience, for quoting or animadverting upon the 
voluminous strictures of the press, on this matter. The English papers 
generally, as we have already more than once explained, have mis-un- 
derstood the past action of Lord Derby’s Cabinet, and have further- 
more failed to sift the wheat from the chaff in noting what has been 
published by their contemporaries here. From the consequently con- 
fased mess into which they have wriggled themselves, it is scarcely 
worth while to extricate them. The past need not be recalled, for even 
the “ powerful American squadron,” consisting of the Mississippi war- 
steamer alone, lies snugly at anchor in this port, after her visit to the fish. 
ing grounds and her interchange of all manner of courtesies with Lieut 
Governors and Admirals and Colonels and Captains and Civic authori- 
ties, at the leading cities of the Eastern Provinces.—The British Gov- 
ernment, as we distinctly said last week, has not backed out ; it remains 
to be seen whether it has imprudently or ili-advisedly given away a 
certain right, of which it should have considered itself rather the trus- 
tee than the possessor. More remains behind. 





The wording of the summons to Parliament to meet on the 21st of 
next month is such, that further prorogation is intended. Hereat 





f 


Whigs and Whiglings storm and swear, accusing Lord Derby of non- 


visit one day at St. Cloud, as their predecessors did to the unfortunate 
Louis XVI at Versailles—The marriage project is broken off: the 
young lady's father repudiates the alliance.—Proudhon’s pamphlet at- 
tacking religion, government, and property, is having a prodigious 
sale. Why did the wily Louis Napoleon permit its publication? Cas 
it be that its obviously pernicious tendency would furnish an argu- 
ment, ready at hand, for continuing the arbitrary censorship of the 
press. Or, was it that the freqnent allusions to his lucky star flatter- 
ed the man’s vanity’? There is more of the fox than of the eagle im 
the temporary Ruler of France. —Generals Changarnier, Cavaignac, 
Bedeau, and Lamoriciere are definitely struck off the army list. —Gene- 
ral Petit is dead. He was an officer of distinction under the great Na- 
poleon, and was in command of the troops at the memorable farewell 
scene in 1814, between the Emperor and the fragment of his army, in 
the court-yard at Fontainebleau. 





Congress adjourned on Tuesday last, after a wearisome and protrae- 
ted session, pronounced generally by the American journals to have 
been an unprofitable one. On this point, it would not become us te 
speak; we prefer reminding a few British readers, that a vast variety 
of business, such as is brought before our Parliament and the transae- 
tion of which gives it its practical character, comes in this Republie 
before the respective State Legislatures. Nevertheless, at a publie 
dinner, the other day, we could not avuid a laugh at the good tempered 
ironical cheers with which Mr. Senator Douglass was greeted in a mixed 
assembly of Whigs and Democrats, when he alluded to what Congress 
had done for the country. The feeling so spontaneously exhibited wae 
worth more than a dozen columns of argument.—Mr. Hubbard of Con- 
necticut is appointed Post-master General, in place of Mr. N. K. Hall, 
who is elevated to the Bench, as Judge of the Supreme Court for the 
Northern District of N. Y. 





The hot weather, need, greed, or restlessness, has again engendered 
alittle fid/ibustero talk about another invasion of the Island of Cuba. 
The old attempt at getting up patriotic steam—through the favour of 
a very small portion of the press, through thinly- attended and lengthily- 
reported public meetings, through Clubs, and Orders, and through the 
dissemination of false reports from Cuba—has been again tried. Masse 
also, for the souls of Lopez and his deceased associates have beem 
thrown in to heighten the effect. But the concern either is or will be, 
a dead failure. The President of the U. S. will exercise all due pre- 
caution to prevent the outfitting or departure of any unlawful expedé- 
tion from these shores; and the Spanish Government, we doubt net, 
would be aided by the naval forces of this country and of the leading 
European powers, if unable to keep guard around the island of Cuba. 
On the whole, we have not much present fear for its safety and securi- 
ty from invasion, notwithstanding the approach of the Presidential 
election. This latter, by the way, seems scarcely to excite more at- 
tention than twenty of the topics of the day. 





At some future day—perhaps after the U. 8. and Peruvian Govera- 
ments shall have determined whether the citizens of the former possess 
the right to carry off guano from the Lobos Islands, without let or hia- 
drance—will come up & curious question, to be contested exclusively 
between the first and the last-named. On the faith of Mr. Secretary 





Webster's assurance that American vessels ought to be and would be 
protected in taking in their cargoes, more than a score of vessels have 
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been chartered for this manure trade. At the close of his able letter, 
to which allusion was made in last Saturday's .4/bion, the Secretary of 
State, intimating that the Department had been misled by the appli- 
eant for advice and aid, announces that the President has revoked the 
quasi-guarantee originally given. To do this, is of course more easy 
than to arrest the consequences, which must presently appear in the 
shape of a claim for damages, if the ships are forcibly prevented from 
loading The Speculator, a Capt. Jewett, stoutly denies the charge of 
misinformation having been given by him to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and throws himself very naturally upon public feeling There 
Will be s pretty dispute on this matter, if the main one should be satis- 
factorily adjusted. There is, however, it must be owned, something 
magnanimous in the retractation of the American Government.—Our 
gorrespondent M. J. has written us another letter on the subject, in 
which he dwells on some of the inaccuracies in Mr. Webster's last. We 
give place to the following extract, and to that alone, since Mr. Web- 
ster does not mainly rely upon this portion of the argument. 


“ Long before the United States were known as an Independent nation, Guano 
was not only known as a valuable mauare, but traded in from the Island where it 
was found, to where it was to be used; and whether England knew it or not, or, 
knowing it did not think it worth the expense of a long voyage gives no reason for 
the claim of the United States.—It is quite sufficient to show, that the Spanish 
Colonists in the South Seas knew its value, and that it was with them an ar- 
ticle of commerce.— By the same book of which 1 spoke last week, (Moore's Voy- 

and Travels) I find in 1723, one hundred years before the appearance of Capt. 
ll’s Narrative, the following facts recorded in the account of Captain Sher- 
lock’s voyage —“ On the 5th February I despatched Mr. Brooks a head, to dis- 
cover if there was any shipping in Arita; and the next day, I had sight of the 
head-land of Arica, and the Island of Guano, with a ship at anchor on the 
northern side of it, I saw the Mercury standing out of the Bay, by which I 
judged the ship too warm for her ; and therefore made all possible haste to get up 
to her with one ship When I came into the Port, I found that the vessel was 
already taken, and the Mercury only accidentally went adrift. This prize was 
called the Rosario, of about 100 tons, laden with Cormorants dung, which the 
niards call Guano, and which is brought from the island of Iquique, for 
culture of the Agi or Cod pepper in the Vale of Arica.” 





Capt Charles Elliot, R. N., Governor of Bermuda, arrived in this 
city on Sunday last from his seat of office. He came passenger, with 
his family, in the new screw-propeller Petrel, and is on his way to Eng- 
an’, on leave of absence. 


The lion of the city just now is the Metropolitan Hotel, thrown open 
a few days since for the reception of guests, and crowded to excess by 
them, so soon as opened.—Onu Wednesday, the Messrs. Leland, the les- 
sees of this vast and splendid establishment, gave a handsome dinner 
to many public men of various grades and professions, and to a numer- 
ous assemblage of our craft. The party was large and harmonious, 
and every one went away well-pleased.—So fast as these splendid edi- 
fices are run up and furnished, so fast are they filled. There is a rush 
after novelty and the keenest possible relish for extravagance of all 
sorts. —New York is often reproached as being the dirtiest of modern 
cities Let us add that in this matter of caravanserais, it is at once 
the most dashing and the dearest. 





Exhibitions are decidedly in vogue; and we need scarcely explain 
our meaning since the term has been so generally adopted in reference 
to displays of what modern Industry, and Art, and Science can effect — 
Of the Hyde Park glories we are not about to speak—the theme is ex- 
hausted—but we desire to call the especie! attention of our Colonial 
friends, who are or may be interested, to the fact, that this city of New 
York has seriously set about the construction of her Crystal Palace, 
which on the first of May next is to be thrown open tothe admiring 
geze of the New World. Between this time and that, without any in- 
tention that it shall engross so much space in our columns as its great 
prototype has done, we shall without doubt have frequent occasion to 
refer to it. Elsewhere, to-day some particulars of the projected build- 





ent, to be Ens, v Beatty, who ret. 60th Ft; J Stevart, gent, to be Sec Lt, b p, v 
Sn who ret. 6ist Ft; J Sloman, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Pattoun, pro 62d 
Ft; Lt Stanley to be Capt, b p, v Hedley, who ret; Ens and Adjt Saunderson to 
have the rank of Lt; Ens Becher to be Lt, b-p, v Stanley ; E Hamer, t. to be 
Ens, b-p, v Cooch, pro; G Hay, gent, to be Ens. b p, v Grylls, pro; Womb 
well, gent, to be Ens. b p, v Smith, who ret. 65th Ft; B Hoskins, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Wilson, app to 86th Ft. 69th Ft; C Dorington. gent. to be Ens. bp, ¥ 
Gildea, pro. 7ist Ft; C Scott to be Ens, b-p, v Watson. pro. 72d Fr; Lt and 
Capt Evelyn, from 1st or Gren Regt of Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Cooper, who ex. 
75th Ft; Ens Torckler, from 46:h Ft, to be Ens, v Mitchell, pro. 85th Ft; Let 
the Hon W Knox to be Capt, b p, v T Knox, pro, b-p, inthe 3d W I Reg: ; Ens 
Young to be Lt, b-p, v the Hon W Knox. 87th Ft; Hon D'Arcy G Osborne to 
be Sec Lt, b p, v Gee, pro. €9th Ft; J Gray, gent, to be Ens, b p,v Pety. pro. 
9ist Ft; H Wood, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Briggs, app to 96th Ft. 1st W I Regt; 
J Beasley, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Castray. 2d W I Regt; Lt Patterson to be 
Adjt, v Birley, who resigns the Adjicy only ; Ens Becher to be Lt, w-p, v Child, 
app to the Gold Coast aay 3d W I Regt; Capt Knox, from 85th Ft, to be 
Maj, b p. v Shaw, who ret; Ens Moorhead to be Adjt, v Kerr, who resigns the 
Adjtcy only ; G Beasley, gent, to be Ens, b p. v Hawtayne, pro. 

OrFice oF ORDNANCE, Aug. 14 —RI Regtof Artillery ; Sec Capt Goodenough 
to be Capt, v Markland, ret upon f-p; First Lt Boothby to be Sec Capt, v Good- 
enough; Sec Lt Higgon wo be First Lt, v Boothby. 


Obituary. 


Sin Joun Henry Petry, Bart., or Uproy, County Essex, F. R.S.— 
Sir John Pelly died on the 14th ult. at his residence, S. ffulk-place, Pail Mall East. 
This moapested gentleman, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and deputy 
master of the Trinity House, was created a Baronet in 1840, and became in the 
following year Governor of tiie Bank of England. He was born March 31, 1777. 


Tue Hon. Sin James Parker, Vick CHANCELLOR,—The death of this dis- 
tinguished lawyer, one of the Vice-Chance!lors, occurred suddenly on the night of 
Friday, the 13:b ult., at his residence, Rothley Temple, Leicester, Sir James had 
been ailing for the last nine months, and »n the first day on which he took his seat 
on the Bench, had pre itory sympt of angina pectoris, the disease of which 
he died. —Sir James Parker was born at Glasgow in 1803, the son of the lato Char- 
les Steuart Parker, Esq., of Blockhearn, near that city. He received his educa. 
tion atthe Grammar School, and the College of Glasgow, and graduated as seventh 
wrangler at the Univ:rsity of Cambridge in 1825. In 1829, he was cailed to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln's inn, and soon became a leading practitioner 
in the Courts of Eqity. In July, 1844, he obtained a silk gown; and in October, 
1351, was epeatened a Vice-Chancellor receiving at the same time the honour of 
Knighthood. A few years previously, he was placed in the Commission of the 
Peace for the county of Leicester, and occasionally sat at the Loughborough Petty 
Sessions. In 1847 he contested, unsuccessfully, the borough of Leicester, on Con- 
servative principles, 








CoLonEL WiLt1aM Croker, C.B.—This distinguished officer, late of the 17th 
Regiment of Foot, died at Chelienha n, on the lth ult. He served forty-four 
years uninterruptedly in the 17th, in all the varieties of service that the corps en- 
countered during that protracted period, and for twelve years he commanded the 
regiment, with the highest personal and professional honour, and he universal 
esteem and regard of officers and soldiers. Colonel Croker was in the East Indies 
from 1804 to 1824, and took part in the siege of Gurnowri, in 1807, and in the 
campaigns against the Sikhs in 1808-9; the Mepavi States, in 1814-15; and the 
Mebrattas and Pindarrees, in 1817 and 1818. In the last named year he became 
Assistant-Aojutant-General to the Royal forces, and retained that appointment 
until he returned to Englend, in 1824. In 1835 he relanded in India with the 17th 
Regiment—a solitary instance in the British army of an officer landing twice in that 
country in the same corps, aud commanded it during the ——- in Affghanistan 
and Beloschistan, in 1839, including the storm and capture of the fortresses of 
Ghuznee and Kelat. Colonel Croker was fourth son of the late Edward Croker, 
Esq . of Ballvnagarde, county Limerick, by Margaret Anne, his wife, sister of the 
late Earl of Listowel. He married Miss Stokes, and leaves three sons, all serving 


in the British army. 
PAusic. 


On the long-dreary horizon of the musical world events of no ordinary interest 
and attraction have been for sometime “looming up;’ and their immediate ap- 
proach will be the signal for not a few of our stray birds to hasten home again. 

Madame Alboni’s concerts will be recommenced next week ; and we expect to 
chronicle a series of triumphs as brilliant and as real as any singer has attained 
in the good-will aud good opinion of Brother Jonathan, The fair artiot is herself 
eminently calculated to please: and with all the distinction awarded to ber by 
the highest musical tribunals of Europe, the fact that she trusts for success to no- 
thing but the simple weight of her actual merit, without either puff or preparation, 
is a strong and unusual! claim upon our regard. 

Tae lovers of fine military music—and who is not an admirer of it 7—will all 
be in attendance at the ‘‘ Grand Military Musical Festival” at Castle Garden, 
this afternoon and evening. Twelve or thirteen brass bands will perform sepa. 
rately and collectedly ; and Paul Jullien, a host of attraction in himself in the 








ing will be found. Our immediate purpose is to commend to the recog - 
nition of our readers, in the Colonies, Mr. James Whitman, who is re- 
gularly nominated by the Directors to act as their Agent in the re- 
ecipt of articles and the transaction of the consequent business. We 
cheerfully give him this passport, (be its worth what it may,) because 
we have seen both his official papers and his private introductions — 
Goods for the Exhibition will be bonded, without payment of duty. 

But not alone to London, to Moscow, to Dublin, or to New York, is 
this Exhibition system confined. Willingly do we invite attention to 
an advertisement on our eleventh page, wherein it will be seen that 
the spirit is caught up in New Brunswick! At Fredericton, during 
the second week of October, high revel is to be held, in which interest 
and enjoyment may be and will be happily combined. A great gath- 
ering may be expected. 

At Toronto, too, on the 21st of this month, is to be opened the great 
Provincial Fair. Ofits attractions we have not room to speak; but 
they are known far and wide, and many an American will cross the 
border, to have a look at what his neighbours are doing. 

Such is the opening of the industrial era; rather better, is it not, 
than marching of militia men, conscription, taxes and the like! 





Very sincerely do we regret to record the sudden death of Miss 
Laura Addison, the young English actress, who last year was seen 
upon our boards. She died on Thursday, on board an Albany steamer , 
whilst on her return to this city from Niagara. Her state of health 
had caused her retirement from the stage, but there was no reason to 
anticipate so mournful a close to her career. 

Mr. Thomas Baring, M. P., is not on his way hither. His visit is 
postponed or abandoned. Last week we mentioned that his alleged 
diplomatic character was all fudge. 





Mr. St. Amant, the celebrated chess-player is in town for a few days, on his 
way to Paris from his Consulate at San Francisco. Is there time for the Chess- 
players of this city to pay him any compliment? We shall be happy to see any 
one, on this subject, at this office at ten o’clock on Monday. 

—= 


Arup. 


Wak Orrice, Aug. 17.—4th Regt of Drag Gds ; B Wilkinson, gent, to be Cor, 
bp. v Gunier, pro. 7th Drag 8; W Dowdeswell, gent, to be Cor, b-p, v 
O'Reilly, who ret; H Nich Il, gent, to be Cor, DP v Costello, pro; Fitz Roy 
Maclean, gent, to be Cur, b-p, v Moore, pro. lth Lt Drags; C Vansiuart, gent, 
tobe Cor, b-p 1st, or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Capt Cooper, from 72d Ft, tu be 
Ltand Capt, v Evelyn, whoex. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; the Hon R Hay 
to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Hull, who ret. 3d Regt of Ft; T Neville, gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Morrison, pro; M Walker, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v RS arburton, 
a 4th Ft; A Sykes, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Robinson, pro. Sth Ft; Lt Gray, 

h-p Ri Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Humphreys, whose app has been 
cancelled 1iih Ft; H Herring, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Finch, pro. 12th Ft; 
Bns Adams to be Lt, b-p, v White, who ret. 14th Ft; R Vivian, gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Wilson, p-o, 15th Ft; Lt Sayers to be Paymaster, v MacGregor, dec ; 
J Mortimer, gent, io be Ens, b-p, v Christie, pro. 16th Ft; @ Lombard. gent, to 
be Ens, b:p, v Retallack, pro 19th Ft; E Levett, gent, to be Ens, bp, v Ar- 
buckle, pro. 2ls: Ft; Hon R Best to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Jervis, pro. 26th Ft; 





wt gent, to be Ens, b p, v Kerrick, pro. 28th Ft; Lt Roberts to be 
Coot, bo v.C & Thompson, who ret; Ens Willson to be Lt, bp, v Roberts. 
Sist Ft; Lt Rocke to be Capt, b p, v Carey, who ret; Ens Prevost to be Lt. b-p, 
: » Rocke. 32d Fr; P Webb, ent to be Ens, b-p, v Joly, pre. 33d Ft; F Mon- | 
. | tague; gent, to be 72 b B Lv allis. pro; C Siree, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Thistle- | 
hfe oh 36 Es dongs ent, to be Ens, b-p, v Helyar, pro. 44th Ft; 
\/R Eyre, gent, to be Ens. ae Baker, pro; E McBayne, gent, to be Ens. b p. v 
ed . pro. 50th Fi; W Leeds, ent, to be Ens, b p, v King, pro. 52d Ft; W 
» gent) ape Re oa.» Peel, pro. 55th Ft; Lt Cure w be Capi, b p, v 
A 5 Mas Bogland tobe Li,b-p, v Cure, 56th Ft; P Robertson, 


marvels of his performances, is to be there also. There is nothing whatever on 
which this city has better reason to be self-congratulant, than on the possession 
of its admirable brass bands. The fact is that in this department of music, New 
York has so little need of importation, that we believe, though we should be sorry 
to lose them even for atime, that some of her bands would make no common 
sensation if they made a musical tour througi the British Isles. When we add 
that the performances of to-night are for the benefit of the New York Musical 
Fund, the attraction should be irresistible. ‘ 

New YorRK THEATRE.—MADAME ANNA THILLON.—On Wednesday even- 
ing we attended the performance of ‘‘ The Enchantress” There was a tolerably 
well filled house, though we think that even better was deserved by the obvious 
care and attention which was given to the get'ing up of the opera. The choruses 
were distinguished by an efficiency and distinctness of effect, rarely observed ; 
and those of the pirates in the third act told with decided advantage to the success 
of ths piece, as was proved by the hearty approval and encores of the audience, 
The scenery, &c., was in general, striking and effective, save in the last scene, 
where a sea view is represented by a daubing which would disgrace a company 
of common strollers, An abominably proportioned ship is weighing anchor, her 
top gallant masts seeming either struck or lost in the clouds ; and the pirate captain 
seis foot in a boat of still worse configuration, by perspective some half mile from 
the shore, as the signal guns are firing. Now this to some eyes would turn the 
whole pathos of the finale into complete absurdity —Mr. Hudson and Mr. Meyer 
assisted Madame Thillon. The former would do betier if he could surmount the 
obstructed tone which his voice sometimes assumes, perhaps from anxiety to be 
demonstrative in bis part; but there is a“ Harry Lorrequer” dash about Hudson’s 
acting which comports in general well enough with the heroes of Auber’s operas. 
—Light pleasant trifles these operas are—gay fantastic wreaths of wild flowers of 
all colours, with a sprig of sombre yew or cypress here and there interspersed ; 
and itis wonderful, with scarce a distinctive feature or effort at strong delineation, 
how well they interest and amuse. The burthen of the pirate chorus is perhaps 
the only strain which memory would carry with it from “ The Enchantress. 


NrsLo’s: Mapame FiLeury Jouiy.—The performance of “The Crown Dia- 
mords” on Thursday evening was said to be for the benetit and farewell appear- 
ance of this lady. The house was crowded, and the prima donna exerted herself 
to please. In the d uett and solo in act the second, Mad. Jolly achieved decided 
success ; and one shake in the latter we thought sustained with very remarkable 
smoothness and power. The dramatis persone were all well presented, and the 
getting up of costumes, &c., was no mean study in itself. But in truth as acom- 
pany of singers we can conscientiously lavish no great amount of praise upon them. 
Their acting, however, is in the main spirited and decided,—Between the acts, 
Senorita Soto and the French Ballet company appeared, and confirmed the strong 
hold that they have taken on the frequenters of this pleasant house. 





Drama. 


BRoADWAY.—Through the week here we have had Miss Julia Dean, a young 
actress of Western celebrity, in the usual favourite parts, Julia, Marianna, Paul- 
tne, Constance, Xc. Miss Dean has not played in this city fur two years, during 
which time she has made very great and marked improvement. There is a finish 
and equality about ber performances now, of which there did not then appear 
much promise. In pathetic and tender scenes, scenes in which the heart of wo 
manhood can be rendered visible, she equals if she does not surpass any actress 
now on the stage. Her face, her voice, her gestures, her very sway of body, are 
alive with tenderness and sensibility. Her Pauline, though somewhat defective in 
other respects, was positively beautiful, and so was the greater part of her Julia 
in “The Hunchback.” In comedy she is excellen’, though more unequal, the 
tragic element occasionally creeping into the serious passages; but the smart re- 
partee, the broad humour, and the pleasant shrewishness of Constance are given 
to the life. And she has another rare merit, that of talking on the stage, for talk 
she really does at times, as women do in private life, nut as tragedy queens upon 
the boards. Never have we seen the conventionalities of life, or the want of them 
so neturally represented, Miss Dean has an expressive face and graceful figure 
and a great love of the picturesque in attitudes, in which she is dramatic and 





striking. This seem s also the effect of native taste and grace rather than of study 
and a desire to produce effects. Faults Miss Dean certainly hes, and those of no 
small magnitude, such as a want of realising the truth of whole passages and 
scenes. To explain our meaning fully would take too much space —lIn conclu- 
sion, her excellences duly considered, and her rapid improvement in the most 
difficult arts of her profession, we are not flattering when we say that Miss Dean 
is a fine actress, nor over-sanguine in predicting that she wili yet become a great 
one. 


Burton’s.—Mr. Fisher is the new light comedian at this house, an importation 
from England. His personal appearance leads one to expect a rich and thorough 
actor ; his face and figure are fine ; his by-vl~y is excellent, and there is plenty 
of it. To use the expression of old Ben Jonson, he seems “rammed with life ;” 
but when he speaks, when he really attempts to act by voice, he lacks vitality and 
force. The something good and full and rich that you lookea for, is wanting. 
He should have been, you think, a fine light comedian; and yet he isnot. To. 
light comedy, his acting is as a faded picture toa fresh one ; a water colour draw 
ing to an oil painting. Such at least is our impression, from seeing him as Fer- 
ment in “The School of Reform’’ and Dick Dowlas in “ The Heir at Law.” 
Mr. Lysander Thompson seems to us the best of the batch of recent arrivals, and 
the best Yorkshireman that we have had for many along year His Bob Tyke 
and Zekiel Homespun are fine pieces of acting, especially the latter. There is 
at the same time a breadth and a finish about it, a tenderness, sweetness, and utter 
simplicity, which take right hold of the hearts of the best judges in these matters | 
Mr. Thompson is what we seldom see now-a-days, a thorough and judicious ac- 
tor, ove that author or manager would be willing to trustin any part, satisfied 
that if he could not play it well, he would at least play it creditably. He fills 
everything up, and tones everything down beautifully. He is a capital York. 
shireman, because an unpretentious one. His dialect is that of a rustic to the 
manor born, not that of an actor dressed like a country lout—it is nature, life. He 
makes us sure there is such a speech spoken, which is more than we can say for 
the “ Eees Sirs,” “by Gums,” and ‘‘ Fayther said to me, Josh,” of most actors 
and all Yorkshire players, If Mr, Thompson is not an acquisition to the company 
and the profession generally in this country, we are much mistaken. 


Tue New York —The favoured resort of our beaux and belles, once known 
as tLe Opera House, has succumbed to the democratic tendencies of the age, 
having changed its name, its internal aspect, and the character of its entertain. 
ments. So far as regards the last named indeed, it has not hitherto been exclu- 
sive; for our readers know that men and monkies, women and dogs, all unmusical, 
have had their brief day upon these boards.—Nor does Mr. Thorne, the new 
lessee, rely upon one sort of attraction only. The house, crowded and looking 
fresh and bright, was opened on Monday with Madame Anna Thillon, in “ The 
Enchantress.” Of her our musical critic will perchance say a word elsewhere ; 
we pass on therefore to the following evening, when Miss Eliza Logan who is a 
daughter of Mr. Logan, the Manager, and who has acquired considerable popu- 
larity in the Western cities, made her first appearance as Evadne, in Shie}’s play 
of that name. The young lady is neither tall nor peculiarly graceful, nor has 
Nature bestowed upon her a superabundance of beauty and feminine delicacy, 
But for the lack of these physical advantages she makes up, by intensity and con- 
centrated power, something of which characterizes her person. These gifts of 
force and earnestness are at times absolutely overwhelming ; and being cuupled 
with a very fair understanding of points, they electrify the “ Hi hi!" boys, and 
bring down thunders of applause. Her defiant, ‘‘ come on /"’ air and attitude, in 
the climax of the scene wherein she appeals to the statues of the deceased Colon- 
nag, was inimitable in its kind. The gods were in ecstacies. We smiled our 
satisfaction at so perfect a sample of the female physical force school, and came 
to the conclusion that it richly deserved the bravos of the Bowery, but would 
scarcely suit the atmosphere of the Fifth Avenue, or the taste of the habitual 
readers of the Albion We are not sufficiently familiar with c'ty statistics, to 
know whether Mr. Thorne can rival Mr. Hamblin ; nor shall we offer any opinion 
on that subject. It is his own affair; but we would respectfully suggest a choice 
once for all between whi e-kids and peanuts, both being very goud things in their 
way.—Mr. Neafie played with Miss Logan, and most unquestionably played up 
to her, and beyond doubt with entire satisfaction to the Divinities above-named 
and placed above our heads. He is one of the same order as Miss Logan; but he 
is moreovér an imitator of the worst features of Mr. Forrest's peculiar style of 
acting. We have heard it said indeed that on the shoulders of Mr. Neafie is Mr. 
Forrest’s mantle destined to fail, So it may fall; but whereas Mr. Forrest, by 
certain excellencies of his own and by the force of circumstances, has cuntrived 
to line the mantle with gold, we much doubt whether the lining will also be in. 
herited. In short, we have learned to look upon Mr. Forrest as a good actor of a 
bad schoo!—his imitators, whom we have seen, are altogether without his redeem- 
ing qualities, and will ruefully miss the mark if they count on his celebrity and 
success. We have no hope, however, that they will be warned in time.—When 
we can say anything in praise of the various members of Mr. Thorne’s company, 
we shall do so with sincere pleasure, be it even in the humblest member.-—The 
stage accessories of this house appear to be good and liberally dispensed. 


Nisto’s —Two English candidates for American favour appeared at this po- 
pular establishment on Tuesday evening. Miss Fitzpatrick, the more important 
of the pair, laboured under the double disadvantage of having been enormously 
and ridiculously puffed in advance, and of selecting, or having had selected for 
her, a very poor part for her introduction to a New York andience, She isa 
pleasing, good-looking, and lady like actress, gifted with an agreeable voice, well 
up to stage business, and possessed of uncommon taste in the mysteries of the 
toilet and a thorough knowledge of its advanieges. She makes a point delicately, 
rather than forcibly ; apprehending well her part, but scarcely identifying herself 
with it, which, by the way can only be accomplished by genius or by talent of the 
highest order. Miss Fitzpatrick, in short, is another specimen of that host of very 
respectable mediocrity, which is now flooding the stage, and a portion of which 
is annually imported from England.—In her selection of “ The Belle’s Stratagem” 
for an opening piece, she was singularly ill-advised. The play itself, in its striv- 
ings after epigrammatic wit and repartee, is but a feeble attempt at an imitation 
of “ The School for Scandal! ;” but, unlike that masterpiece, the result is not for 
alltime. A mere rescript of the local manners of a by-gone state of society, its 
points and smartnesses are often unintelligible to a modern audience, and pro- 
vokingly so to an American one. The part of Letitia Hardy, however, affords 
scope to an actress of great i.itative powers ; but then those of Miss Fitzpatrick 
are not strong. Thus inthe principal scene with Doricourt, wherein she assumes 
the part of a gawky, hoydenish country girl, the under-current of fine lady man- 
ners was too obvious. Her song was good decidedly, well acted and well sung; 
it deservedly drew down marked applause. In the ball-room she was happier.— 
Miss Fitzpatrick is beyond doubt an acquisition to Niblo’s, all the more so, from 
the intrinsic weakness of the troupe of Comedians. In characters requiring mc- 
derate artistic skil!, she will be very acceptable. She is a very fair twinkler ; 
but not even all the credulity of the public and the assurance of the puffers can 
convert her into a star of the first magnitude. 

Mr, Wheatleigh, from London, is another specimen of the genus mediocre— 
more decidedly weak than the lady. We have dozens of young men of equal ta- 
lent; and yet he is so quiet, unpretending, and correct, that one feels reluctant to 
be severe on him, As for his filling the part of Doricourt, tne high-toned, finish- 
ed, blood of the last age—pshaw !—The piece was poorly played as a whole; nor 
was the setting it on the stage or the costuming such as might be expected at this 
favourite haunt of tt e public. 

Wa vack’s Lyceum —The opening of this establishmenton Wednesday next 
will form an important item inthe theatrical campaign of the season. If a beau- 
tiful and well placed house, an experienced and most popular manager, a talented 
and well-balanced company can ensure success, the tide of fashion will set this 
way. 

Tue Ravets.—These well-known and much-followed pantomimists devoted an 
eveuing, early in the week, to the benefitofthe Montreal Fire Relief Fund. It was 
one evening out of three, for which they had engaged that theatre. All honour to 
them for their generosity, The receipts were good. 

Tue Dramatic Fuxp ; CENTENNIAL JuBILEE.—Hurry down to Castle Gar- 
den on Monday evening and you will see something quaint and novel. America 
goes ahead pretty fast usvally : on Monday she proposes to retrograde a hundred 
years, Seriously-- the hundredth anniversary of the opening of the Drama in 
New York is then and there to be celebrated, by the performances of the identical 
pieces, with which the New World campaign was begun. One of these is Gar- 
rick’s “ Lethe,” in itself a great curiosity. There are to be other entertainments 








in which every theatrical body, who is any body, will appear. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Two Years on THE Farm or Uncie Sam, with SKETCHES oF 
us Location, NerpHews, ann Prospects. By Charles Casey. Lon- 
don. Bentley.— America has been singularly fortunate of late in her 
tourists. The Uncle Sam here figuratively indicated is no other than 
the disembodied Slick, the ideal progenitor of a great nation; his farm 
includes the whole states and prairies of the Union, his nephews are 
the fast progressive people that inhabit them, and Mr Casey is their 
admirer and panegyrist. His sketches, Atlantic and Transatlantic, 
afloat and ashore, are drawn in nearly the same track as those of Capt. 
Mackinnon, and in him we have another generous Britisher largely 
impressed with the grandeur of the American country, and the supe- 
riority of its manners and customs, to the disparagement of our own. 
At the New York law courts, for example, his democratic longings are 

rovokingly satisfied by the promiscuous gatheriog of the unwashed, 
and their simplicity of costume, the chewing and oratory of the coun- 
sel, the whittling propensities of the jury, and the curiously carved 
holes and gaps in their desks; while the courts of Westminster are 
ridiculed as a mere display of forensic baboonery—a farcical arade of 
title, wigs, and ermine. Then Mr. Casey relates with singular gusto 
the glorious result of a battle on the plains of Chalmatti, wherein 
General Jackson, under cover of a fortification of cotton bales, is said 
to have beaten the English with a loss of three thousand, while that of 
the Americans was only thirteen. Mr. Casey is, nevertheless, a man 
of thought and feeling, and if his judgment be occasionally unsound, 
his opinions erroneous, and his mode of expressing them sometimes 
egotistical and flippant, he is @ fresh and vigorous writer, giving life 
and spirit to everything that flows from his pen It seems 4 little su- 
perfluous for a traveller to publish an account of his passage across the 
Atlantic; but the description of a liner in a storm from the pen of Mr. 
Casey is not an every-day narrative, and we only regret that, while 
reading Jones ‘‘On the Trinity,” he was not a little more charitable 
in his remembrance of the ports of Liverpool and Orleans. He occu- 
pies himself durin the voyage in studying a geological treatise, but 
we have not much faith in his natural history, when he describes hay- 
ing seen a Nautilus sailing on the water in the vicinity of icebergs. 

‘As an example of our author's style, which is decidedly of the ** fast” 
school, we will quote his analysis of the American character :— 

“Vieing with the Parisian in dress—the English in energy—cautious as a 
Dutchman—impulsive as an Irishman—patriotic as Tell—brave as Wallace— 
cool as Wellington—aud royal as Alexander; there he goes—the American 
citizen! In answering your questions, or speaking commonly, his style is that of 
the ancient Spartan ; bes put him on a stump, with an audience of whigs, demo 
erats, or barn-burners, and he becomes a compound of Tom Cribb and Demos- 
thenes, a fountain of eloquence, passion. sentiment, sarcasm, logic, and drollery, 
altogether different from anything known or imagined in the Old World states. 
Bay anything of anybody (as public men) untied with conventional phraseology, 
he swiogs his rhetorical mace with a vigorous arm, crushing the antagonistic 
principle or person into a most villanous compound. See him at dinner, he des- 
patches his meal with a speed which leads you to suppose him a ruminating 
animal, yet enjoying his cigarro for an hour afterwards, with the gusto and ennuz 
of a Spaniard. 

“ Walking right on, as if it were life against time, with the glass at fever-heat, 

et taking it cool in the most serious and pressing matter, a compound of the Red 

an, Brummel, and Franklin—statesman and labourer, on he goes—divided and 
subdivided in politics and religion—professionally opposed with a keenness of 
competition in vain looked for even in England; yet, let but the national rights 
or liberty be threatened, and that vast nation stands a pyramid of resolve, united 
as one ma”, with heart, head, hand and purse, burning with a Roman zeal to de- 
fend inviolate the cause of the commonwealth. 

“To him who has lived among the Americans, and looked largely at the theory 
and practice of their government and its executive, there remains no possible 
doubt that the greatest amount of persgnal security and freedom has been pro 
duced from the least amount of cost of any nation in the world. Culling its prin- 
ciples and wisdom from the history of all empires, it stands the nearest of all 
earthly systems to perfection, because it is built on, and embodies those princi- 
ples which God hath proclaimed in his attributes.” 

In this rattling panegyric the author goes on to predicate the glo- 
rious destiny that is in store for this youngest, but greatest of earth’s 
empires, aud which ‘‘ shall swallow in its brightness the paling lights 
of the elder world.” 

As a further illustration of Mr. Casey’s analytical powers, we may 
extract the following :— 

“I noticed that the American sets less value on life than Europeans ; that is, 
he does not think the loss of life the greates: loss, the ultimatum. When a man 
dies, you see none of that sentiment (I use the best term I can think of ) which 
surrounds such an event in older countries. The American is silentép manner, 
embarassingly so at first, extremely accurate in his observation of haman na:ure, 
and any man that cannot bear to be scrutinized, had better not come here. The 
American judges much by the eye, and has a most enviable power of estimation ; 
your temperament, speech, look, and act, are all taken in by him ; and if you can 
get at the tablet of his judgment, you will find a remarkable daguerreotype of 
your exact worth written thereon, They are phrenologists and physiognomists, 
not merely as philosophers, but as practical appliers of those inductive sciences, 
and beneath a show of positive laziness or languor, there is an amount of energy 
and action, mental and physical, perfectly at ee They are not averse to the 
higher branches of science and literature, but they bend all to utility. and are, as 
a nation, the best arithmeticians in the world; and this science alone gives a terse 
matter of fact tone to their mental working; in fact, when a man wants to reflect 
on a proposition, he says, ‘ Wait till I figure up.’’’ 

Niagara and the Ohio have b°en so often described by western tour- 
ists, it only remains to quote from the author’s spirited passing re- 
marks and anecdotes. Here is one of a migratory cloud of pigeons :— 

‘Iu the evening, the river was literally bridged by a continuous flight of pige- 
ons ; 80 numerous were they, that they literally darkened the air like a cloud. 
Myriads on myriads kept pouring on without cessation, and taking the breadth of 
the river, the length of time crossing, and their probable speed, I estimated the 
column to be 10 miles long. Wilson, the ornithulogist, says that he once saw a 
pigeon-flight in Kentucky, 240 miles by 1 broad, containing 223,272,000 pigeons, 
Ebich would consume 1,742,400 bushels of mast per day. This reminds me of 
an anecdote currentin New Jersey, which is too good to be omitted. 

“ A number of gentlemen were sitting round the bar-room of a hotel, the subject 
of discourse being the size of a pigeon-flight that had passed over the village that 
day, when one of the number, who was a great admirer of Captain Crocket, 
started a new point by saying— 

“*Well, gentlemen, you need not make so much difficulty about the length of 
that pigeon streak, as I once saw myself a flight of crows a mile wide, 25 miles 
long, and they wor so thick you couldn't see the sun.’ 

“*« How long did you say that flight of rooks was?’ asked a tall Vermonter, 
who had been silently listening all the while. 

“* Five and twenty mile, Sir!’ said the narrator, as he turned round, and in- 
dignantly confronted his interrogator, whose question seemed to imply a doubt. 

“*Don’t believe it, captain,’ said the Vermonter, emphatically. 

“* Well, now, look here,’ said the crow-man, as he deliberately took in the 
huge proportion of the sceptic, ‘you're a stranger here, I calculate, and I don’t 
want to quarrel, so rather than fight, if you are satisfied, I'll take off half a mile 
from the thinnest part !’” 

Although the matter of this volume is disjointed, and the manner 
desultory, it pleases by its smartness, and is extremely interesting and 
amusing.—Literary Gazette. 


Scenes From Iranian Lire. By L. Mariotti. London. Newby. 
—Signor Mariotti is favourably known to the public by his ‘Italy, 
Past and Present”; a work which displays extensive reading and ob- 
servation, directed by a keen judgment and vivified by a powerful style, 
rarely attained by a foreigner writing in English. In the present vo- 
lume Mariotti has passed from hisfory to fiction, though still with a 
lurking historical object, if manners, feelings, opinions, and the action 
of individual types of classes, may be called history. 

The work consists of a series of tales or sketches, designed to exhibit 
Italian character in some national aspects. This object, however, is 
80 latent that many may read the book and think they are only read- 
ing stories distinguished from the common run of nouvellettes by some 
individuality of the writer. Considered in this way, the scenes exhi- 
bit more power than art. They are wild, if not crude, in their struc. 
ture and management, and sometimes disregard received canons as to 
the manner in which the story should be presented. They have also 
that “ show off” of art, or artifice, which distinguishes foreign writers 
of the intense school ; and there is occasionally somewhat of Southern 
warmth, mingled with Italian contempt for Ultramontane people. 
These features rather add peculiarity to the book than detract from 
its effect. However wild or fragmentary the plan of the tales may be, 
they produce the result the author intended, and probably with greater 
brevity and power than if he had confined himself to a mere jogtrot 
method. The execution is of a very vigorous and striking kind; the 
style especially being very remarkable. The diction is not merely 
unrestrained, but flowing, terse, and idiomatic; the author having 
mastered the conventional slang of the day, as well as the more stand- 
ard style of writing. 

The peculiar character of the book is the knowledge of Italian life 
that pervades it; though, as we have said, this knowledge is rather la- 
tent than palpable. The first sketch is entitled « Jacopo Ruffini,” the 
name of a Piedmontese who committed suicide in prison for his connex- 


ion with the affair of 1833. The tale in its tel ing resembles * The 


feelings and thoughts in prison, with glimpses of the criminal proce- 
dure of Charles Albert’s Ministers. ‘- Montenero” is another piece on 
a similar subject. It is the supposed autobiography of an Italian of 
genius and spirit, who, finding all avenues of high distinction closed 
against him in Italy, conspires, is exiled, wanders over the world in 
search of excitement or a field for his energies; in despair becomes @ 
monk of St. Bernard, but finds that, ‘‘ except perhaps the darling dos, 
the life is commonplace enough on 4 closer inspection” He is finally 
supposed to have joined the Milanese or Piedmontese army in 1848, and 
fallen at the Bridge of Guito. ‘‘Savelli” seems designed to illustrate 
the effects of celibacy on a conscientious Romish priest; though not, 
perhaps, very hap ily, for Savelli, had he not been professed, could 
not have married Ea y Ada—indeed, would not have known her: but 
it is skilful and powerful as a tale, and in addition to a knowledge of 
the human heart, displays an acquaintance with the coarser manners 
of the Romish priesthood. ‘‘ Marcella” is a clever sketch of the igno- 
rant superstition of the peasantry, and the equally ignorant scepticism 
of the town serving-maid ; as ** Natale Ferroni” exhibits the latter 
kind of bravado in a dissipated student or “fast” fellow; while both 
are vehicles for painting Italian manners in the respective classes of 
society to which the actors belong. ‘‘ Anguissola” is the tale of a man 
whose reason is lost with the loss of his betrothed, through the inter- 
ference of the family confessor : it seems designed to denounce the in- 
fluence which the priesthood exercise in families, especially of weak 
and commonplace persons. There are a few other stories with a less 
definite purpose, though still exhibitive of Italy ; and an improbable 
but powerfully- written tale of ‘* seduction,” the scene of which is laid 
at some German court. Inall that Mariotti does, however, he is sepa- 
rated from the common tale-writer by the possession of a purpose. 

In London we have, or had, the Chapter Coffeehouse, a ‘* house of 
call” for divines who work by the job: in Rome, it appears, the7 have 
many such, and in a larger way of business as regards the bargains to 
be struck. This sketch is from the opening of * Savelli.” 


“ Paris is said to be the paradise of women. Rome may, most undoubtedly, 
be looked upon as the Eden of priests; only of those priests, however, who have 
interest enough to grease the hinges of St. Peter’s gate. To the rest it is worse 
than limbo. 

“There are soft dangling roomy coaches and mellow courtesans for cardinals 
and prelates of princely families ; fat capons and old Orvieto for double-chinned 
canons and deacons ; Bat lean masses and shabby funerals, « rangling and squab- 
bling, heartburning expectation, squalor and sheer starvation, for an innumerable 
rabble of unbeneficed shavelings. 

“ For the use and advantage of these wretched step-sons of Mother-Church 
there are ecclesiastical exchanges and bazaars. 

‘* There are certain wine and spirit shops (bettolini) and lottery-offices (botteg- 
hini del lotto) in every city in Italy—and no less than a hundred in Rome clone 
—where Christ is sold to the highest bidder. Masses, processions, and other 
windfalls of the ghostly trade, are there accurately reported, put up for compe- 
tition, and their respective merits diligently weighed and sifted. There are reve- 
rend mass-brokers, wholesale and retail dealers in benedictions, matins, and ves- 
pers. The bargains are struck over a salted tartine and a glass of strong waters. 
Happy the man who, by obtaining early information, is able to forestall his breth- 
ren and secure the highest fees. He may afterwards be able to make over his 
minor engagements, to dispose of them at a considerable premium, even as a Bond 
Street music-seller will manage with a ticket for a pit-stall at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre. He has a pocketfull of Misereres at three pauls, and Te Deums at a testone. 
He will overreach nimself sometimes, nevertheless ; drop a good bone to jump at 
its shadow. 

“ Such are the sayings and doings of the lower clergy in Rome ; such the pious 
devices and practices for the continuation of which the Catholic world will 
henceforth be indebted to the Crusaders and Paladins of the successor of 
ae magne, the fated interpreter of Napoleonian ideas—the ‘ Nephew of his 

ncle”’ 

“Pio Nono is pledged to the perpetuation of all that. He has tapped now at 
one, now at the other, of the rotten stones of the Catholic edifice. He is now hap- 
pily restored, with a conviction that any attempt at repair is sure to bring down 
the whole fabric about his ears. 

* Tt may or may not have survived the reforming valleities of that amiab!e Pope; 
it may or may not have withstood the blast of Republican storms ; but in “rT 
golden times of Gregory the Sixteenth, and precisely towards the close of his 
pontificate, one of the most flourishing haunts of all the loose priests about town— 
the very mass-monger hall par excelleace—was a notorious liquor-shop in the 
Borgo, which b re the sign of the Apostle St. Jude, but which the keen-witted 
townspeople of Pasquin had more appropriately niccnamed the bettolino of Judas 


Iscariot.” — Spectator, 
——_—___+_>_—— 


THE NEW MOTIVE POWER. 
CAPT. ERICSSON AND HIS CALORIC SHIP—A GREAT EXPERIMENT AT HAND. 


We took a hasty glance on Monday at the new steamship, building 
by Perrine, Patterson & Stack, in Williamsburgh, and intended to test 





dred and eighty degrees. At this tem are, atmospherie air ex- 

pands to double its volume. The ome ON air, therefore, which was 
contained within the supply cylinder, is now capable of filling one of 
twice its size. With this enlarged capacity it enters the working ey- 

linder. We will farther suppose the area of the piston within this ey- 

linder to contain a eotecondl square inches, and the area of the 

in the supply cylinder above, to contain but five hundred. The air 

presses upon this with a mean force, we will suppose, of about eleven 
pounds to each square inch ; or in other words, with a weight of 5,600 

pounds. Upon the surface of the lower piston, the heated air is, how- 

ever, pressing upward with a like force upon each of its one thousand 
square inches; or, in other words, with a force which, after overcoming 
the weight above, leaves a surplus of 5,500 pounds, if we make no al- 
lowance for friction. This surplus furnishes the workin _— of the 
engine. It will be readily seen that, after one stroke of ts pistone is 
made, it will continue to work with this force, so long a8 sufficient 
heat is 8 to expand the air in the working cylinder to the ex- 
tent stated ; for, so long as the area of the lower piston is greater than 
that of the upper, and a like pressure is upon every square inch of 
each, so long will the greater piston push forward the smaller, as a twe 
pound weight upon one end of a balance will be quite sure to beardowsa 
one pound placed upon the other. We need hardly say, that after the 
air in the working cylinder has forced up the piston within it, a valve 
opens, and as it passes out, the pistons, by force of gravity, d 

and cold air again rushes into, and fills the supply cylinder, as we 

have before described. In this manner the two cylinders are alter- 

nately supplied and discharged, causing the pistons in each to play up 
and down, substantially as they do in the steam engine. Wetrust our 

readers will be able to understand at least the general principles upom 
which this machine operates. Its cylinders draw their supply from the 

atmosphere. The cylinders of the steam engine are supplied by scald- 

ing vapour, drawn from hissing boilers. The caloric engine draws ia 

its iron lungs, the same element which expands those of the most deli- 

cate child and derives its motion and its _— from that sustaining 
source upon which depends the existence of all animate life. We have 
endeavoured to explain the construction of the caloric engine. Its 
most striking feature consists in what is called the regenerator. Before 
describing this, we will present the idea upon which it is based. First, 
let it be remembered that the power of the steam engine depends upon 
the heat omnes to produce steam within its boilers. It will be seen 
that from the very nature of steam the heat required to produce it, 
amounting to about 1,200°, is entirely lost by condensation the moment 
it hes once exerted its force upon the piston. It, instead of being so 
lost, all the heat used in creating the steam employed could, at the mo- 
ment of condensation, be recunveyed to the furnace, there again to aid 
in producing steam in the boilers, but a very little fuel would be neces- 
sary; none, in fact, just enough to supply the heat lost by radiation. 
The reason is obvious. Let us suppose the steam has passed from the 
boiler, has entered the cylinder, has driven the piston forward, and is 
about to pass into the condenser, there to change its form, and to be 
again converted into water. This steam, yet in the cylinder, and an- 
condensed, possesses all the heat it contained before passing out of the 
boiler. It has driven the piston forward, but in that effort it bas lost 
no heat. That source of power it still contains. Let it be supposed 
that the heat contained in the steam could, at the moment it is con- 
verted into water within the condenser, be saved, and by some device 
be again used to create steam from water within the boiler, with what 
exceeding cheapness could the power of the steam engine be employ- 
ed. But it is quite impossible thus to reémploy the heat of steam: it 
cannot thus be saved: and hence every effort to economise in this man- 
ner would be unavailing. 

Let us now attempt to describe the regenerator, to which we have 
referred. Without this, the machine we examined would possess, in 
point of economy, no advantage over the best constructed steam engine. 
With it, the advantage is incalculale. 

We have before stated that atmospheric air is first drawn into the 
supply cylinder, whence it is forced into a receiver, and that from this 
it proceeds toward the working cylinder, before reaching which it passes 
through the regenerator. This structure is composed of wire net, 
somewhat like that used in the manufacture of sieves, placed side b 
side, until the series attain a thickness, say of twelveinches. Throug 
the almost innumerable cells, formed by the intersection of these wires, 
the air must pass, on its way to the working cylinder. In passing 
th these, it is so minutely subdivided that the particles composing 
it are brought into close contact with the metal which forms the wires. 
Now, let us suppose, what actually takes place, that the side of the re- 

nerator nearest the working cylinder is heated to a high temperature. 





thoroughly the celebrated Caloric Engine, invented by Capt. Ericsson, 
and which, if successful, bids fair to supersede steam in all the innu- 
merable uses to which that power is applied. 

Capt. John Ericseon, a distinguished theoretical and practical me- 
chanic, member of many scientific societies, and Knight of the Order of 
Vasa, was born in Vermeland, Central Sweden, in 1803. His strong 
taste for mechanics while a child was noticed by Count Platen, an in- 
fluential member of the Swedish Court, who procured for Ericsson 
(when only nine years old) a place as cadet in an Engineer Corps, and 
at 13 years old he was made a leveller in the survey of the proposed 
Ship Canal from the Baltic to the North Sea. Subsequently, he left 
the corps and entered the army of Sweden, at first with the rank of en- 
sign; still he spent much of his time in mechanical studies and srecu- 
lations, and projected one of his earliest notable inventions—a * Flame 
Engine,” intended to work by condensing flame instead of steam. In 
1826 he went to England with the idea of putting his engine in opera- 
tion, but was seriously disappointed in learning that mineral fuel would 
not answer. Ofcourse the machine was a failure, and was never re- 
vived. But the inventor was not disheartened, for in 1829 he competed 
for the prize offered by the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad for the 
best Locomotive, and built one which ran at the (then) incredible speed 
of fifty miles per hour. A few yearsafterward Mr. Ericsson came to this 
country, where his name has become widely known in connection with 
numerous inventions of great utility. His improved management of 
guns, as applied on board the U. 8. steamer Princeton ; his propeller, 
—his semi-cylindrical engine,—his centrifugal blowers, &c., are well 
known. He added not a little to our department of the Great Exhibi- 
tion last year, where he had a new instrument for measuring distances 
at sea, a hydrostatic guage for measuring fluids under pressure, a re- 
ciprocating fluid-meter, an alarm barometer, a pyrometer, a rotary 
fluid-meter, a new sea lead, model of a gas engine, &c. But of all his 
inventions, that which has attracted most attention, and which (if suc- 
cessful) will work a revolution in motive power hardly second to that 
of steam itself, is the Caloric Engine. This invention was first brought 
before the public in 1833, at London, where he made an engine of five- 
horse power, and exhibited it in F sgpree to several scientific gentle- 
men. It was timidly but generally approved by intelligent men; but 
Brunel (the engineer of the Thames Tunnel—a most extraordinary and 
much ridiculed undertaking, ) and Prof. Faraday, (the eminent chemist, ) 
decided against the feasibility of the machine, and by means of the 
powerful indirect influence of that decision, the English Government— 
which had at first seemed inclined to give the matter their attention— 
let it drop, and it was soon forgotten by the public. Latterly Mr. E. 
has revived the Caloric Engine in this country, and built two or three 
which have been in successful operation for nearly a year. 

In regard to this wonderful engine, we hardly know if we can convey 
to the reader any accurate idea, but, with the valuable aid of the editor 
of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, we will make the attempt. Two Ca- 
loric engines are at work in the foundry of Messrs. Hogg & Delamater, 
foot of Thirteenth Street, N. R., one of five and the other sixty horse- 
power, the latter has four cylinders. Two, of seventy-two inches in 
diameter stand side by side. Over each of these is placed one much 
smaller. Within these, are pistons, exactly fitting their respective cy- 
linders, and so connected that those within the lower and upper cylin- 
ders move together Under the bottom of each of the lower cylinders 
a fire is applied. No other furnaces are employed. Neither boilers 
nor water are used. The lower is called the working cylinder ; the 
upper the supply cylinder. As the piston in the supply cylinder moves 
down, valves placed in its top open, and it becomes filled with cold air. 
As the piston rises within it, these valves close, and the air within, 
unable to escape as it came, passes through another set of valves, into 
@ receiver, from whence it has to pass into the working cylinder, to 
force up the working piston within it. As it leaves the receiver to per- 
form this duty, it passes through what is called the regenerator, which 
we shall soon explain, where it becomes heated to about four hundred 
and fifty degrees, and upon entering the working cylinder, it is further 
heated by the fire underneath. We have said the working cylinder is 
much larger in diameter than the supply cylinder. Let us, for the sake 
of illustration merely, suppose it to contain double the area. The cold 
air which entered the upper cylinder will, therefore, but half fill the 
lower one. In the course of its passage to the latter, however, we have 
said that it passes through a regenerator, and let us suppose, that as it 
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enters the working cylinder, it has become heated to about four hun- 


hrough this heated substance the air must pass before entering the 
cylinder, and in effecting this passage, it takes up, as is demonstrated 
by the thermometer, about 450° of the 480° of heat required, as we be- 
fore stated, to double its volume. The additional 30° are communi- 
cated by the fire beneath the cylinder. The air has thus become ex- 
panded; it forces the piston upward; it has done its work—valves 
open—and the imprisoned air heated to 480°, passes from the cylinder, 
and again enters the regenerator, through which it must pass before 
leaving the machine. We have said that the side of this instrument 
nearest the working cylinder is hot, and it should be here stated that 
the other side is kept cool, by the action upon it of the air entering in 
the opposite direction at each up-stroke of the pistons. Consequently, 
as the air from the working cylinder passes out, the wires absorb the 
heat so effectually that, when it leaves the regenerator, it has been 
robbed of it all, except about 30°. In other words, as the air passes 
into the working cylinder it gradually receives from the regenerator 
about 450° of heat ; and as it passes out, this is returned to the wires, 
and is thus used over and over, the only purpose of the fires beneath 
the cylinders being to supply the 30° of heat we have mentioned, and 
that which is lost by radiation and expansion. Extraordinary as this 
statement may seem, it is nevertheless incontrovertibly proved by the 
thermometer to be quite true. 

The regenerator, contained in the sixty-horse engine we have ex- 
amined, measures twenty six inches in height and width internally. 
Each disc of wire composing it contains 676 superficial inches, and the 
net has ten meshes to the inch. Each superficial inch, therefore, con- 
tains 100 meshes, which multiplied by 676, gives 67,600 meshes, im 
each disc, and as 200 dises are employed, it follows that the regenera- 
tor contains 13,520,000 meshes, and consequently, as there are as many 
small spaces betwen the discs as there are meshes, we find that the air 
within it is distributed in about 27,000,000 minute cells. Hence, it is 
evident, that nearly every particle of the whole volume of air, in pass- 
ing through the regenerator, is brought into very close contact with « 
surface of metal, which heats and cools alternately. The extent of 
this surface, when accurately estimated, almost surpasses belief. The 
wire contained in each disc is 1,140 feet long, and that contained in the 
regenerator is consequently 228,000 feet, or 41} miles in length, the 
superficial measurement of which is equal to the entire surface of four 
steam-boilers, each forty feet long, and four feet in diameter ; and yet 
the regenerator, presenting this great amount of heating surface, is 
only about two feet cube—less than 1 1920 of the bulk of these four 
boilers. 

Involved in this wonderful process, of the transfer and retransfer of 
heat, is a discovery which justly ranks as one of the most remarkable 
ever made in physical science. Its author, Captain Ericsson, long since 
ascertained, and upon this based the sublimest feature of his calorie 
engine, that atmospheric air and other permanent gases, in passi 
through a distance of only six inches, in the fiftieth part of & second 
time, are capable of acquiring or parting with, upward of four hundred 
degrees of heat. He has been first to discover this marvellous property 
of caloric, without which, astmospheric air could not be effectively em- 
ployed as a motive power. The reason is obvious. Until expanded by 
heat, it can exert no force upon the piston. If much time were re- 
quired to effect this, the movement of the piston would be so slow as te 
render the machine inefficient. Captain Ericsson has demonstrated, 
however, that heat may he communicated to, and expansion effected in, 
atmospheric air, with almost electric speed; and that it is, therefore, 
eminently adapted to give the greatest desirable rapidity of motion te 
all kinds of machinery. 

The ship, of which we spoke briefly some weeks since, is now ap- 
proaching completion, and is the finest specimen of Naval Architecture 
(especially in point of strength) ever created in thiscountry. The en- 
gines being placed in the center of the vessel admit of a better form of 
saidehip section than in steamships. Of this the builders have availed 
themselves by giving such a rise to the floor that strength and easy 
lines for passing through the water are appropriately combined. The 
lines of the ship at the entrance are singularly fine; and yet, by a very 
judicious application of the ‘« wave lines,” as it is technically called, 
the bow possesses all the fullness requisite for a good sea-boat The 
run is slike peculiar for easy lines, combined with stability and requi- 
site bearing. The strength of floor, which is built entirely sc!'? from 
stem to stern, surpasses anything we have seen in this c.vntry noted 
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al strength to the ample timbers, the entire frame is banded by 4 
Seabte series of diagonal awe. of flat bars of iron, let into the timbers 
at intervals of about three feet, each series being rivited together at all 
the points of intersection. In addition to the ordinary central keelsons, 
there are six engine keelsons, bolied on the top of the floor timbers, 
for three fourths of the length of the ship On these keelsons the bed- 

of the engines are secursd by bolts passing through the floor 
ml These bed plates extend over the entire area occupied by the 
engines, and present  contiouation of iron flooring, not witnessed in 
any steamship The security thus attained is further enhanced by dis- 
pensing entirely with the numerous holes through the bottom of the 
vessel, which in steamers are necessary, and have often brought that 
class of vessels to a sinking condition. The engines being arranged in 
the centre of the vessel, the decks are not cut off as in steamers ; and 
as the whole of the machinery is confined within a vertical trunk 76 
feet long and 18 feet wide, ample space is left on each side of the ship 
for state-rooms along its entire length, with unbroken passages, fore 
and aft, on either side. The freight-deck also presents an unbroken 
area fore and aft, diminished only in width in the central part of the 
vessel. The coal being carried in the bottom, at each side of the en- 
ines, the .ore and aft bold are clear for freight. The central arrange- 
ment of the engines involves, of necessity, a central crank, and thus 
the spar-deck presents an uninterrupted area, on both sides, the or- 
dinary objectionable crank hatches being dispensed with. The slow 
eombustion peculiar to the caloric engines renders the huge smoke fun- 
nel unnecessary. A short pipe to carry off the gases produced by the 
eombustion in the furnaces takes its place in the caloric ship. The ab- 
sence of steam in every form is sufficiently important in producing a 
more pleasant atmosphere than in steamers, but far more remarkable 
is the fact that the quantity of air which will be drawn out of the ship 
by the action of the supply cylinders cf the engines, will exceed sixty 
tons in weight every hour! Captain Ericsson, in calling our attention 
to this fact, furnished us with a few figures that we feel certain our read- 
ers will need, as much as we did, to comprehend how go vast a ventila 
tion is effected Each supply piston presents an area of 102 superficial 
feet, with a stroke of six feet. 612 cubic feet of atmospheric air will 
therefore be drawn inte the engine at each stroke ; and when the engine 
makes fourteen strokes per minute, 8.568 cubic feet. But as there are 
four supply cylinders, they will in this space of time, draw in 34,272 
eubic feet. The weight of atmospheric air is nearly 134 cubic feet to 
the pound ; and thus it will be seen that 68 tons of air are drawn from 
the interior of the ship, through the engines, and passed off into the at. 
mosphere, every hour. The effect of such an extraordinary system of 
ventilation, in purifying the atmosphere of the ship, is self evident. 
The simple construction of the caloric engine, and the small quantity 
of coal to be handled, will reduce the number of engineers and firemen, 
in the aggregate to less than one-fourth the compliment required for 
steamers. This great reduction in the number of men, whose duties 
are incompatible with strict cleanliness, will still farther promote a 
purer state of atmosphere in caloric ship than in steamers. Again, as 
no smoke whatever is produced, when anthracite coal is employed, the 
masts and rigging of the caloric ship will be as clean as in sailing 
vessels. We examined the combustion of the sixty -horse calo: ic-engine 
most critically. No smoke could be detected from it, and we arrived 
at the conclusion, that with such a slow combustion and easy firing 
smoke cannot possibly emanate from the anthracite consumed in the 
furnaces. Europe has scarcely any of this fuel, and in a national 
point of view, therefore, the introduction of the caloric-engine is im- 
portant The following are some of the dimensions and statistics of 
this ship: Length, 250 feet; beam, 40; hold, 27; tonnage, 2,000 to 
2,200 ; diameter of Wheels, 32 feet; face of wheel, 114 feet ; power of 
engines, 600 horse; consumption of coal per day, (24 hours.) 8 tons; 
number of men in engine department 10; number of sailing crew, 20; 
passenger accomodation for 200, with room for enlargement to double 
the pesostts ; room for 1,500 tens freight ; cost, in the neighbourhood of 


The builders expect to have the ship afloat by the middle of Septem 
ber. The heavy portions of the engines will be in—the shafts, wheel. 
frames, &c., being already in place. The engines are built by Hogg & 
Delamater, and put up under the immediate supervision of Capt. 
Ericsson, who directs everything himself. Capt. Lowber, a well known 
and highly esteemed officer is to have command. John B Kitching 
and others are the interested capitalists. 

The scientific and commercial world will watch with deep anxiety 
the result of this grand experiment with the Ualoric Engine. Should 
it fail, a contingency by the way, which it friends deem most impro- 
bable the world will lose nothing, and the experimenters comparatively 
little, since the strong and beautiful ship may be pdt to other uses in 
ordinary steam navigation. Should it succeed, the days of steam are 
numbered, and explosions and burnings will be no more; the important 
reduction in the cost of power will introduce the new engine everywhere 
and we shall soon record the arrival of the U. 8. Mail Air Ship from 
Liverpool, the fine Air Boat from Albany, &c. as familiarly as we now 
note our steamship aad steamboats.—.V. Y. Tribune, Aug. 25. 


> 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 


Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., whom our ministers have lately honored 
themselves by honoring, is the son of the Rev. Archibald Alison, Preb- 
endary of Sarum, Rector of Roddington, and Vicar of High Ercall, in 
the county of Salop. The mother of the historian of the French Revo- 
lution was Dorothea, whose maiden surname was Gregory, and who 
was @ lineal descendant of James Gregory, the celebrated matnema- 
tician, Sir Isaac Newton's contemporary. 

Sir Archibald Alison is now in his sixty first year, having been born 
on the 20th day of January, 1792, at Kenley, in Shropshire.—Though 
soutbron by birth, he was destined to make Scotland the scene of his 
professional and literary career. He was educated for the Scotch bar; 
and on the 8th of September, 1814, passed Advocate at Edinburgh —In 
February, 1823, he was appointed Advocate-depute and King’s Coun- 
sel ; and on the 19th of December, 1834, he was promoted to the station 
of Sheriff of Lanarkshire, the highest judicial office in Scotland next 
to the bench; he has continued to hold this station to the present time. 

Sir Archibald Alison’s professional reputation is not limited to Scot- 
land. He is the author of a work on the criminal law of that country 
(published in 1831,) which not only shows a full mastery of the tech- 
nical details and local minutiw of the subject, but also displays a com- 

ehensive knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence, and a keen 

sight into the workingsof human nature. English writers on crimi- 
nal law, and especially the law of evidence, have gladly used extracts 
from its pages. Though we suspect that out of the numerous young 
English barristers who study in their ‘‘ Roscoe,” the advice of ‘* an 
eminent writer on the criminal law of Scotland” about testing the 
oredibility of accomplices, and other similar points, but very few sus 
pect that the Alison, whom they there find quoted, is the same person 
as the renowned historian of Europe during the period of the French 
Revolution. 

It is in this latter character that Sir Archibald Alison has acquired 
his high eminence in England, in Anglo Saxon America, and, indeed, 
in every part of the globe where the English language is spoken. This 
great historical work is the fruit of the assiduous labors of twenty-one 
years Its success has been proportionate tothe honourable toil which 
was bestowed upon its composition. The old maxim that 

Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit. 
is emphatically true of history. Historical romances may be dashed off 
with a rapid pen, but works that really deserve the name of histories 
must be slowly moulded out of the hived wisdom of many a studious 


year. 
The “* History of Europe during the French Revolution,” first ap- 
eared in successive volumes, between April. 1833, and June, 1842. 
ince the completion of the work, eight more large editions have been 
called for in this country, and the sale across the Atlantic of the Ame- 
rican reprints has been even larger. 


uch success is, in this instance, decisive proof of merits. Not that 
the popularity of a historical work is always a test of it excellence 
A history may be written, like Lamartine’s “ History of the Girondins,” 
in & flowery, brilliant style; it may be filled with startling but strong 
paradoxes : it may abound in poetical descriptions and in scenes of dra- 
matic excitement; it may thus fascinate thousands of readers, and 
et, from its writer's carelessness about facts, and rasbness in theories, 
t may be worthless as a history, and only entitled to take its sta- 
tion among the creations of the novelist. But the popularity of Alison's 
History cannot be said to have been acquired by any meretricious or 
naments of style, or any system of appealing to the imagination and the 
passions, instead of the reason He can describe graphically, and can 
exhibit character vividly, when occasion requires; but the general 
qualities of bis bistory are an &ustere gravity in its reflections on facts, 
and an almost painful conscientiousness as to the completeness and accu- 











racy with which the facts themselves are stated. We believe that its 
volumes are very seldom taken up for amusement, but that they are 
justly prized as never failing store- houses of instruction. 

Indeed, the principal charge made against this history is an accusa- 
tion of being too elaborate and too prolix Sir Archibald Alison may 
well adopt the defence made by two other great modern English histo. 
rians to similar complaints. When Arnold was blamed for the length 
of his volumes, his answer was, ‘‘I am convinced by tolerably large 
experience, that most readers find it almost impossible to impress on 
their memories a mere abridgement of history. The number of names 
and events crowded into a small space is overwhelming to them, and 
the absence of details in the narrative makes it impossible to commu- 
nicate to it much of interest. Neither characters nor events can be 
developed with that particularity which is the best help to memory, 
because it attracts and engages us, and impresses images on the mind 
as well as facts.” And Sir Francis Palgrave, in the preface to his re- 
cent “ History of Normandy and England,” justly says on the same 
poiat : 

** Not merely are meagre abridgments devoid of interest, but under 
the existing circumstances of society they become snares to the consci- 
ence, seducing men to content themselves with a perfunctory notion of 
history, and, when occasion calls, to act uron imperfect knowledge.” 

Besides his ‘* Opus Magnum,” Sir Archibald Alison bas enriched our 
literature with a life of the great Duke of Marlborough, which is one 
of the most delightful and instructive pieces of historical biography in 
our lacguage. From the greater unity and comparative brevity of its 
subject, this work is a more agreeable one than the ‘ History of Eu- 
rope,” while, at the same time, it gives clear and full information re- 
specting the events of a very memorable period in our annals. The 
first edition of it was published in 1847; but a second edition has re- 
cently appeared, with such ample additions and numerous improve- 
ments as to make it almost a new work. 

Sir Archibald Alison is a man of strong political — which are 
freely expressed throughout his historical works. But, without pro- 
nouncing here any judgement as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the Alisonean politics, we may remark that even those who differ 
from his politics, most widely, still find Alison’s histories of very 
great value. This arises from the scrupulous fairness and fulness with 
which he invariably states the facts. He not only is free from the direct 
crimes of the swppressio veri, and the suggestio falsi, bat he never uses 
that fallaciously artistic grouping and colouring, which some writers 
practice, and by which they succeed in making their whole scenes 
convey unfair impressions, though thereis no one point of detail, which, 
if taken mamta can be convicted of incorrectness. 

Besides the works which we have mentioned, Sir Archibald Alison 
has written a treatise on the ‘‘ Principles of Population,” which was 
published at Edinburgh in 1839; and, during the last year, three vol- 
umes of Essays have appeared, consisting chiefly of reprinted contribu- 
tions to ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” a periodical of which he has long 
been a strong support and a brilliant ornament. In June of this year 
her majesty, by the advice of her ministers, raised him to the dignity 
of a Baronet of the United Kingdom. 

He is understood to be now engaged in a continuation of his History 
of Europe from 1815 to the present time. We beartily wish him health 
and leisure to complete his labours, and many long years to enjoy their 
renown.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


— 


TWO-LEGGED SILK WORMS. 


This quizzical article appeared last week in the columns of our con- 
temporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis. We translate it, as a fair 
specimen of Parisian raggery, although the queer wording of the Eng 
lish advertisement contained in it slightly mars its effect. But when- 
ever could a Frenchman pen a couple of sentences in our tongue, with- 
out at least half-a-dozen inaccuracies ? 


** We borrow the following singular account from an Anglo Indian 
journal, which alone is responsible for its truth. 

‘Dr. William Burnes of Calcutta is said to have made a discovery of 
the highest importance in a scientific point of view. We are informed 
that, after three months’ researches on the shores of the Ganges which 
he had visited for the purpose of forming a collection of certain plants 
unknown in our latitudes, Dr. Burnes one day fell in with a species of 
root called sericum, somewhat resembling dock root, and growing abun- 
dantly in crevices of the rocks. 

** On his arrival at home, the Doctor desirous of ascertaining the pro- 
perties of this new vegetable had it boiled in an iron pot, and then ad- 
ministered some of it, in their food, to three Scotch greyhounds. 
Scarcely had the dogs finished their meal, when they set upa terrible 
howling, began to wriggle about as though seized with convulsions, 
and finally dropped off t» sleep. Dr. Burnes, who believed that they 
had died of poison, went out from the latoratory in which he had made 
the experiments, leaving directions with his Hindoo servants for the 
burial of the three carcases in the garden. 

** The next morning, on going to execute the order, the servants found 
the three Scotch greyhounds a-foot, and dropping from their mouths 
and nostrils a sort of stringy saliva, which bad all the appearance of 
silk-thread, such as it is when by mechanieal process it is drawn from 
the enwrapping cocoon. One of the servants, having put his finger on 
this saliva, drew to him a thread of it not less than forty-five feet long. 
The Doctor informed of these facts made further experiments on the 
dogs, and obtained nearly two kilogrammes of excellent silk, smooth 
and glossy, without any kind of defect, and not to be broken without a 
certain effort of strength. 

** Elated by this success, Dr. Burnes continued the experiments upon 
two of his servants. After the lapse of a month, he published in Cal- 
cutta the following advertisement, which we copy verbatim. 


Notice is given to the Parias of this town and its suburbs that Dr. Burnes, Her 
Britanic Majesty’s subject, is wanting two hundred men for the whole year; they 
will reseive from him every day f.r wages one pound of rice and four kauris, 


**Kauris (cowies) are small shells used by the people of India as a 
substitute for small cgin.—On the day following the appearance of this 
plain invitation, five or six thousand Pariahs of Calcutta and its suburbs 
came, in rags, to lay siege to the doors of Dr. Burnes, who commenced 
by having the shoulders of the most importunate tickled with a bamboo 
cane Then selecting two hundred of the most robust of the natives, 
the Doctor had them penned up in the Native quarter of the city, in 
enclosed premises boarded from sight. There he organised them in 
two sections, each of one hundred men, called respectively the ‘* Root. 
Gatherers” and the ‘** Digestiag Men.” ‘These two divisions were put 
under the care of ten Hindoo corporals, commanded in their turn by a 
sergeant, of English extraction, who had the generai charge of all. 

** The root gatherers, after a week’s balt on the shores of the Ganges, 
had already found more than eight hundred pounds of the sericum 
Two months later, having laid in more than a year’s stock, they return- 
ed to Calcutta. A grand distribution of the sericum-root having ta- 
ken place, some of the Pariahs began to raise objections. These, how- 
ever, were soon smoothed down by a couple of glasses of gin, one given 
in the morning, the other in the evening. There was some difficulty 
in Managing the extraction of the saliva; but Dr. Burnes hit upon the 
expedient of placing two Pariahs face to face, and each having put his 
forefinger upon the tongue of the other walked backwards, in rope ma- 
ker’s fashion. When the two were thus forty or forty-five feet apart, 
they wound off their silx and recommenced their exercise afresh, until 
the salivation brought on by the sericum no longer existed. 

“On the first day, the two hundred natives, as yet inexperienced, only 
produced one hundred and fifty pounds of raw silk ; on the second day, 
two hundred and fifty; on the third and following days, three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred. The profit realised by the Doctor was from 
two to three thousand francs a day. Nor will this profit derived from 
only a couple of hundred individuals appear exaggerated, when it is 
known that this sericum-silk is not deteriorated by the many draw- 
backs and inconveniences (we omit the untranslatable list) to which 
cocoon silk is liable, which make the latter of poor quality and cause 
so much waste in it. 

‘* For woofs and organzine, Dr. Burnes has employed our system and 
has succeeded with o premetie. For woofs the threads of two bobbins 
are shifted and reeled off together upon another bobbin. The thir! 
bobbin is then placed upon a spindle, and the twist is effected. For 
the organzine, Dr. Burnes goes through four operations, as in France. 
The silk is first drawn off the hank upon bobbins; the bobbins are then 
immediately subjected to a mill, which impresses the twist very 
strongly upon each separate thread. The process for dyeing the Pa- 
riah-silk is the same as our own. 

* The silk produced by means of the sericum-root has the gloss and 
the dressing of those glass tissues that we have seen in our French 
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the sanction of the East ludia Company, is building a large silk-fac. 
tory, capable of containing no fewer than two thousand Pariahs. Ag 
some of them practised frauds during their former campaign upon the 
banks of the Ganges, @ very sharp watch will be set upon them. The 
natives about to start on the new expedition number five hundred. An 
attempt will be made at cultivating the sericum root in the Botanical 
Garden of Calcutta; if the effort be successful, similar experiment, 
will be tried in ag oe ‘ ‘ 

* A vegetable silk has hitherto been discovered in Europe, which wag 
nothing more than the down that covered the seeds ot the swallow. 
wort of Syria. But stuffs made from this down had no consistency, 
and were immediately shrivelled, by exposure to the rays of the sun at 
fifty degrees.” 








oo 


Tue Yacut “‘ AMERICA,” AND HER OWNER’S OPINION OF HER.— 
It is now some eight or ten weeks ago, that I was invited by Lord de 
Blaquiere to join a small party, in running down from Florence to 
pass a day on board of the America, then lying in the port of Leghorn, 
two hours and a half distant. On the way down, I had a great dea] 
of conversation with Lord de Blaquiere, in reference to the vessel, her 
rig, and her performances. Her greatest run, he said, had been from 
Malta to Albania, when during the entire distance she had averaged 
more than ten knots, making in some thirty odd hours, what was ordi- 
narily accomplished by other yachts in five days. She was dry and 
easy in the heaviest weather, and had never carried away a spar, or 
even a rope of the slightest importance. She was off Malta in the hea- 
viest gale that had been known there for fifteen or twenty years, in 
February last, during which an Austrian ship with all hands on board 
was lost in sight of Valetta, the British fleet sustained damage to the 
extent of forty thousand pounds, and the neighbouring shores of the 
Mediterranean were strewed with wrecks. She rode through the whole 
of the brunt of this hurricane, and came into Valetta harbour towards 
the conclusion of it with flying colours and perfectly uninjured. He 
stated to me, it was predicted to him, before leaving England, that the 
first gale would carry her down; in which case, as he gallantly said, 
he would go down with her. But, as far from these predictions having 
been verified, he assured me that he could not trust himself in a safer 
craft. He had been in her many menths, in every variety of weather, 
and in speed, seagoing qualities, and safety, considered ber unmatched, 

I then approached another subject upon wh‘ch | was extremely anx- 
ious to have his opinion. I had seen it remarked, I said, again and 
again, in the English papers, that the 4merica was a mere racing craft ; 
that comfort had been sacrificed to speed; that no gentleman would 
think of making an extended cruise in her, there being no sufficient 
room either for stowage, crew, or passengers. At this he expressed hig 
extreme surprise. So far from this being the case, he said that she 
was as comfortable, if not more go, and as capacious and roomy, as any 
yacht of her size that he had ever seen; asked me if I had ever been 
on board of her, and told me that he would satisfy me of the fact when 
we reached Leghorn. * * * * 

You may imagine my delighted surprise, on first coming along-side, 
to perceive, at a glance, that all the stories which I bad read and heard 
of ** changes in the rig,” ‘‘ new masts,” ‘ new sails,” ‘* new rails,” or 
standing bulwarks,” &c , &c., were totally unfounded !—And here [ 
may as well dispose of all these reports and ** well authenticated facts,” 
by stating that she remains precise/y as Lord de Blaquiere purchased 
her, in rig, sails, trim, bull, interior fitting up, and decorations, even 
to the very paint. Although repeatedly urged, her spirited and libe- 
ral minded owner refuses to make any change, however slight, with 
the exception which I am about to mention. This consists in slight 
iron stanchions, extending from stem to stern, connected together by 
man-ropes except at the gang-ways. It forms a railing, is used simply 
for safety in heavy weather, and when in port, to prevent any of the 
crowds who visit her from tumbling overboard, and may be unshipped 
at pleasure —Letter from Col. Winthrop of New Orleans, published 
in the “Journal of Commerce.” 


Tue Exuisition Burtpinc.—We are happy to be able to state that 
the association for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, com- 
monly called the New York Crystal Palace Company, has decided on a 
plan for their building, and that its erection is immediately to be 
begun —The successful competitors are Messrs. Carstensen and Gil- 
demeister. Mr. Gildemeister is an architect of decided reputation, 
who bas been some considerable time established among us. Mr. Car- 
stenseh is the architect of the Tivoli and Casino of Copenhagen, which 
is the principal /oca/e of the recreations of the good people of that city. 
The skill and taste of these gentlemen, with the energy and ability of 
Mr. C. L. Dehould, the engineer, and the varied and approved accom- 
plishwents of our well known fellow citizen, Horatio Allen, together 
with those of Mr. Hurry, the consulting architect, seem to furnish 
sufficient guarantes that the affair will be one in the success of which 
we shall all take a just prida. 

The general plan of the building is a Greek or equal cross, with a 
dome over the centre, or intersection. If this idea be skilfully carried 
out, there can be no doubt that both the interior effect and exterior view 
of the building will be very beautiful. The idea is not a new one by 
any means, It is the original design of St. Peter's at Rome, of which 
the sketch is still preserved in the Vatican Library, and the Greek 
cross is also the principal feature in the exquisite church of Santa 
Maria degli Angels, built by Michael Angelo. on the foundation of the 
baths of Dioclesian The present plan is, however, very ingeniously 
modified by filling up the angles with a structure in height inferior to 
the main building, so that the ground plan presents an octagonal form. 
Each diameter of the cross, from side to side, is 265 feet long and 149 
feet broad, and the dome is 130 feet high. The building will be entirely 
of iron and glass, and is to cost about 200,000 dollars. 

The mason’s contract is now being given out, and it is expected that 
the work will be actually begun to-morrow, or certainly by the first of 
September. There is now considerably more time to the first of May, 
1858, when it is to be open, than was had for the erection of the London 
Erbibition building, much greater in size, and there seems no good 
reason to doubt that the energy and skill of our people will easily 
surmount whatever difficulties there may be in the way. In fact, the 
greatest obstacles are already overcome, the requisite capital is sub- 
scribed, a beautiful and appropriate design for the building is adopted, 
the foreign interest secured by the appointment of efficient agents, and 
it now only remains for our own people to crown the work by adding 
their abundant resources to the vast display that the Association will 
undoubtedly exhibit 

Many of the unsuccessful plans will probably be soon given to the 
public. They exhibit, we are told, great and rare merit, remarkable 
mechanical ingenuity, and striking beauty of design, but we are confi- 
dently assured that a careful comparison of their relative merits will 
only confirm the judicious character of the selections which the direc- 
tors have made.—Evening Post, Monday. 


Ciype Stream Suries—tue Cunarp Company.—We understand 
that Messrs Burns have contracted with Messrs. William Denny and 
Brothers, of Dumbarton, to build an immense iron steamer, for the 
Cunard line of royal mail packets. She is to be upwards of 3 000 tons 
burthen, and will be more than fifty feet longer than the Great Britain. 
From the model, we may judge that her lines will be very fine indeed, 
which the material of which she is to be built will also facilitate. The 
engines are to be by Napier, and are to be equal to 1,000 horse power, 
although capable of being worked to a much higher force. From the 
great length and other proportions, it will not be too much to say that 
this iron ship will far surpass in speed any other vessel on the station. 
and will show the world what the Clyde can produce In addition to 
this transaction, which will involve a cost of upwards of £100,000, the 
Messrs. Burns are about to build two very large screw steamers, to be 
called the Jura and Etna, as consorts to the Andes and Alps, the most 
forward of which is to be launched on Tuesday. These are in addition 
to the Baalbec and Melitta, now fast progressing towards completion, 
for their Constantinople line. 


A PAINFUL AND REMARKABLE Wo tr Stoxy.—Letters from Smyrna, 
of the 26th ult., give an account of a terrible disaster which occurred 
at Adalia some days before. A furious wolf suddenly appeared in the 
midst of the market place, and bit several persons most severely, ut, 
taking fright at the cries which arose on all sides he jumped over ® 
wall, and got into a large garden where several hundred persons, who 
had come to the town on account of the silk crop, were sleeping 10 the 
open air. Here he wounded one hundred and twenty-eight persons, 
but being again frightened away by the cries of the people, he got into 
a sheepfold, where he killed eighty-five sheep and wounded seven'y- 
five Unifortunately, the Governor had caused the whole population 
to be disarmed a few days before, so that the unfortunate people were 
without means of defence ; but on the following day arms were distri- 
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, the wounds inflicted by the animal are hideous, but the most 
the Pine pireometance in this disaster, is, that several of the wounded 
have already died of hydrophobia, so that the whole population is in 
the utmost consternation. 





Queen CuanLorre —* The Queen and Princesses were o—- fond of 
sea-bathing, and also sailing about in the yacht, so that excepting dur- 
ing very boisterous or rainy weatber they daily indulged in one or even 
poth of those diversions. The royal family were called from their beds 
every morning at five o'clock, in order that they might be out by six. 
It will be readily imagined that such early hours at Gloucester Lodge 
produced equally early movements throughout the population of Wey- 
mouth, and the shops were opened very regularly at half past five 
o'clock, for by six the streets were as thronged with all the fashionables 
at court, and also by those who were anxious to be thought 80, as Regent 
Street is at present from three till six in the afternoon. : 

« The great attraction was to see the Queen and Princesses walking 
from Gloucester Lodge to their bathing machines, or to cheer them on 
their embarkation with the King and a select party on board of the 
royal yacht. These water excursions occurred generally three or four 
days in every week; and the King in particular was so much attached 
to them, that the royal family, when embarked, usually passed the 
whole of the day in sailing about at sea, sometimes at a distance of eight 
or ten miles from the land, but always within a chain of frigates to 

rotect the yacht from being surprised by the enemy’s cruisers. 

Although I had not been hitherto in the constant habit of being 
out at six o'clock, yet here I immediately fell into a practice so general, 
and out I went accordingly, with all the fashionables of Weymouth. 
Thus, on the second morning, after a whole night of heavy rain, I sal- 
lied forth to walk on the Esplanade, in the hope of seeing the Queen 
and Princesses on their way to bathe. In proceeding along & cross- 
street, my steps were for a few moments arrested to look into the win- 
dow of a caricature shop, where amongst those prints were several of 
the royal family, but particularly some of the King, and others of the 
Queen (Charlotte). I had not been —— there many minutes, in- 
termixed with several other persons, when I heard from behind me a 
voice repeating, ‘ The Queen, the Queen,’ which induced me to search 
with increased diligence throughout the caricatures in the window 
for one of the Queen, to which I had thought the voice from behind me 
had alluded, but in which I was unsuccessful. At this moment, the 
various clocks beginning to strike six, reminded me that unless [ 
hastened forward I should be too late to see the royal ladies proceeding 
to their bathing-machines. I immediately began to move on, still, 
nevertheless, keeping my eyes fixed upon the window in search of the 
Queen. I had not, however, taken two steps in that way, without 
looking before me, when I felt that I had come in contact with a female, 
whom, to save her and myself from falling, I encircled with my arms; 
and at the same moment, having observed that the person whom I had 
so embraced was a little old woman, with a small black silk bonnet, 
exactly similar to those now commonly worn by poor and aged females, 
and the remainder of her person was covered by a short, plain, scarlet 
cloth cloak, I exclaimed, ‘ Hallo, oid lady, I very nearly had you 
down’ In an instant, I felt the old lady push me from her with ener- 
gy and indignation, and I was seized by a great number of persons, 
who grasped me tightly by the arms and shoulders, whilst a tall stout 
fellow, in scarlet livery, stood close before my face, sharply striking 
the pavement with the heavy ferrule of a long, golden-headed cane, his 
eyes flashing fire, and loudly repeating : ‘ The Queen—the Queen—the 
Queen, Sir!” 

‘** Where ?—where ?— where?” I loudly retorted, greatly perplexed 
and even irritated, as I anxiously cast an inquisitive look about me, 
amongst the thirty or forty persons by whom | was surrounded. 

‘**T am the Queen !” sharply exclaimed the old lady. 

“T instantly perceived the voice proceeded from the little old lady 
whom I had so unceremoniously embraced, and had addressed with 
such impertinent familiarity. 

‘On this discovery, I did not totally lose my presence of mind , for 
without the delay of a moment I fell on one knee, and seizing the hem 
of the Queen’s dress, was about to apply it to my lips, after the Ger- 
man fashion, stammering out at the same time the best apology I was 
able to put together on so short a notice ; when the Queen, although 
I believe much offended, and certainly not without cause, softened her 
ae features, and said, as she held out to me the back of her right 

and : 

***No, no, you may kiss wy hant. We forgiff; you must pee more 
careful: fery rate—fery rude, inteet; we forgiff; there, you may g¢.’” 
—Col. Landman’s Adventure. 





Tue Stream Suip “ Great Brirarin.”’—This vessel was swung in 
the dock on Saturday last, at Liverpool, for the purpose of testing her 
compasses—an operation which required nearly the whole day—and it 
is satisfactory to know that these important instruments are quite cor- 
rect. The ship is now ready for sea, and the passengers are arriving 
and taking up their berths. She will be nearly full of passengers, all 
the second-class places being taken, and nearly all the second saloon, 
with some dozen exceptions, whilst there are a few vacancies in the 
after saloon. A considerable amount of specie will go by this ship; 
£500,000 has been insured in this town, and large sums in London.— 
What amount she may take cannot be stated accurately, as much will 
be the property and in the care of passengers, but it is likely to exceed 
a million sterling. The Great Britain got up steam and went into the 
Mersey on Friday (yesterday), and took her place for the night in the 
Sloyne. The passengers and mails are to be taken on board on Satur- 
day (this day), and the ship is announced to sail at one o’clock for her 
new destination. The band plays on board every evening, from half- 
past five to six o’clock ; and at sea its services are to be used four times 


at length, settled in delight and admiration. Mr. Pitt beat time, to the 
artificial bat harmonious cadence of his periods, and Mr Canning’s 
countenance kindled at the pe et of a fancy, which in glitter fully 
equalled, in real warmth and power far exceeded, his own. Never 
was triumph more complete.— Ibid. 





Horne Tooke; THE House or Commons.—He told me that ‘‘ he 
had a very different view of the House now he had been in it, from that 
which he had taken from without. I thought indeed (said he,) and I 
think so still, that those who govern this country are rogues: but I 
had no notion that the business was done so ably, or that the members 
of the Commons House of Parliament were so superior in talent as I 
have found them.” He would himself have shone in that character 
more, had he been chosen earlier —Jbid. 





Eytruusiasm.—The present Duke of Beaufort had a Neapolitan con- 
fectioner, who was thoroughly impressed with the dignity, and imbued 
with the spirit, of his art. His Grace was one night in bed, and fast 
asleep, when he was aroused by a knock at his door, which was im- 
patiently repeated. He asked who was there. ‘ Itis only me, Signor 
Duc,” said the artist; ‘* I was at the Opera, and I have been dreaming 
of the music. It was Donizetti's, and | have got an idea. I have this 
instant invented a sorbet; I have named it after that divine composer, 
and I hastened to inform your Grace.” This is almost as good as Her- 
bault’s reply to Lady D., when she remonstrated with him about the 
price of a turban :—‘* Madame, parole d’honneur, il m’a coiite trois 
nuits d’insomnie seulement pour |l’imaginer.” 





A Fema.e Scutpror —A young woman named Harriet Hosmer, of 
Waterton, Mass., about 20 years o¢ age, has recently produced a piece 
of sculpture in marble which evinces talent of a high order, and pro- 
mises to render her preminent as an artist. She calls the bust which 
she has completed, ‘* Hesper, the Evening Star.” It has the face of a 
lovely maiden gently faliing asleep with the sound of distant music, 
Her hair is gracefully arranged, and intertwined with capsules of the 
poppy. A star shines on her forehead, and ander her breast lies the 
crescent moon. The conception of the subject of the whole work was 
her own, men having been employed only to chop off some of the large 
pieces of marble, as the work was iu progress The bust is exhibited 
in Boston. Miss Hosmer proposes to visit Rome for a few years, with 
a view of becoming a sculptor by profession. —Journal of Commerce. 

HericoLanp.—Some persons who proceeded recently by the extra 
train to Heligoland had scarcely set foot on the rocky shore ere they 
scampered to the gambling table, passed nearly the whole night, and 
left the island on the morrow with empty pockets. It is known that 
there is not a single horse on the island, and only two cows—one black 
and one white. An Englishman came there recently with a horse, 
which for the greater part of the Heligolanders was so rare and won. 
derful a beast that he was led round as a show. This novelty created 
so great a sensation that all the children were allowed a holiday, that 
they might have an opportunity of instructing themselves in this phe 
nomeaon of natural history.— Berlin newspaper. 





An Excuse.—A person, who recently had his butter seized by the 
clerk of the market, for short weights, gave as a reason that the cow 
from which the butter was made was subject to the cramp, and that 
caused the butter to shrink in weight. 
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PROBLEM No, 195, sy A. 8. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 194. 
White, Black 





aday. Since we last alluded to this ship, we have learned that her 
stores in the eating and drinking departments cost upwards of £7000, 
which is a fact worth placing upon record.—London paper, 21st. wit. 

Tue Spirit or Osstan Distursev.—A terrific storm ravaged many 
parts of England and Scotland, during the week ending on the 14th 
ult. In the Highlands it was of fearful violence. A writer in the 
Stirling Journal thus accounts for it. 

‘‘In was on Friday that the antiquarians of Auld Reekie were to 
open the grave of Ossian in the Sma’ Glen. Some of our ancients 
maintain that the warrior shades of the Ueltic poet had all rushed 
abroad to terrify the ey of Monkbarns, and prevent them from 
desecrating the tomb of their chief—that they had been responsive to 
the invocation of the King of Morven when he says, ‘ Son of the chief 
of generous steeds, abounding king of spears! Strong arm in every 
perilous fight! Hard heart that never yields! Chief of the pointed 
arrow of death! Cut down the foe! Be thine arm like swords, thine 
eyes like fire, thy heart of solid rock. Whirl thy sword as a meteor at 
night; lift thy shield like the glance of death. Son of the chief of 
generous steeds, cut down the foe! Deatroy.’” 





Tony JoHANnnot’s FuNERAL —The obsequies of Tony Johannot 
took place on the 6th ult. MM H. Monnier, E. Isabey, Diaz, Picot, 
Roqueplan, and other artists, friends of the deceased, were present. 
The funeral cortege proceeded directly to the cemetery of Montmartre, 
where M. Coquerel, jun, the Protestant clergyman, officiated. The 
deceased was born at Offenbach (Hesse Darmstadt), and was remark- 
able for his scientific information, particularly in botany. He was also 
&n excellent musician. He became first known as a painter by a pic- 
ture which was in the exhibition of 1831, representing ‘* A Woman 
giving a Soldier Drink.” But it is above all by his steel engravings 
that he acquired a European reputation. His illustrations of the works 
of Lord Byron, Walter Scott, Moliére, Don Quixote, &c., are univer- 
sally known. He died in very straitened circumstances. 





SHERIpAN’s PitFeRING Propensity ; THE ADDINGTON PEACE — 
t was, in truth, made by the pressure of the finances, and by nothing 
else. “Tt is a peace,” said Mr. Francis, “ of which everybody is glad, 
and nobody proud.” Mr. Sheridan, to whom I repeated these words 
two hours after they were spoken, and who affected not to hear them, 
10 the course of less than two hours, delivered them as his own in the 
House of Commons, on a conversation for fixing the day for taking it 
into consideration. —Lord Holland’s Whig Party. 

Gratran’s First SpeecH.—When he rose curiosity was excited, 
and one might have heard a pin drop in that crowded house. It re- 
quired, indeed, intense attention to catch the strange and long deep- 
fetched whisper in which he began; and I could see the incipient smile 
curling on Mr. Pitt's lips, at the brevity ard antithesis of his sentences, 

18 grotesque gesticulations, peculiar and almost foreign accent, and 
arch articulation and countenance. As he proceeded, however, the 
Sheers of his opponents were softened into courtesy and attention, and, 











1. B to Kt7 ch. KtoB5 (best). 
2. R to B 4 check. ‘ RwQs 

8. Ktto K 5. Anything. 

4. Kt checkmates, 








WHAT IS A CHESS PROBLEM? 


An article (in length vergi1g on that of an entire column) appeared recently in 
the Charleston Courier, under the signature of ‘‘ Chas. D. Belcher, Secretary of 
the Char leston Chess Club’, wherein the claims to legitimacy of a certain irregu 
lar class of Problems are laboriously, if not very successfully advocated. Mr. 
Belcher will be recognized by many of our readers as ‘“‘C.D.B.” the author of a 
facetious enigma to which we lately gave publicity as Problem No. 188: to effect 
the solution of which, it is necessary to suppose that a particular move must have 
been last made by Black. It appears to us that Mr. Belcher takes an entirely 
wrong view of what a Chess Problem is; our ideas of what a Chess Problem 
should be, are as follows; namely. 

“ A statement of a position wherein without according to either Piece or Pawn 
any undue privilege, a given end may be by force accomplished, within a stipu- 
lated numver of moves. There being in such cases no antecedents, any reference 
to the supposed former play of either party would be incompetent. The capaci 
ties, therefore, of each Piece and Pawn must be limited to those exercised under 
the most usual circumstances.” 

We have neither space, time, nor inclination to give place to Mr. Belcher's effu- 
sions, nor to point out the fallacies contained in his arguments ; amateurs conver 
sant with the rudiments of Chess will readily perceive, and appreciate them, with- 
out our aid. We will only add that we are indebted to him for a written correc- 
tion of some errors in the letter press of one of his illustrative positions, and that 
we are by no means indebted to him for the strange manner in which his quota- 
tions from our columns have been mis-stated. 





NEW BRUNSWICK SOCIETY 


For the Encourage ment of Agriculture, Home Manufactures, and Commerce throughout 
the Province, and G ND EXHIBITION in connection therewith. . 


UNDFR THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
SIR EDMUND W. HEAD, LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 


HEALTH, INSTRUCTION, AND AMUSE WENT in rare combination, will be afforded 
by the ‘ New Brunswick Society,” between toe 5th and 9th of October next at FRE DERIC- 
TON, the Metropolitan city of the British Province of New Brunswick. Every pos-ible 
facility in cheap Excursion Trips, of our commodious Sea and River Steamers, will be 
offered to visitors from the United States; and the Officers of the Socrety and citizens of 
eee are pledgea by every feeling of hospitality to make the visit both useful and 

elighttul. 

THE PRIMARY OBJECT of the Exhibition will be shown in a dis lay of the most 
varied and valuable specimens of Provincial Indusiry, Ingenuity, and Native Productions— 
as also by a sale of those articles. 

THE PREMIUM LIST covers a vast variety of articles in Minerals, Manufactures in 
Metals, in Wood, as also fom Grain, Fibres, &c, and from parts of Animals, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers; Live Stock Fine Arts, &c. For tue favourable exhibition of which the 
Halls of the Provincial Legislature, with all the Public Grounds around these buildings, 
have been loaned to the society. In adition t > these— 


A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL PALACE. is in course of erection for the special con- 
venience of Exhibitors, and a Magnificent Grove has been placed at the disposal of the 
Society, to be used shores ely for ang shows and sports 

D connection with this GRAND OBJ*FCT, Amusements will he provided in great variety to 
please the visiors: BALLS. LECTURES, HIGHLAND GAMES REGATTAS, PkO- 
CESSIONS, TBA MEEC:NGS, &e.,&c These, with the WUSIC of the tine Band and 
iB opt of the 72d Highland+rs, and the determination on all hands to make tne affair hon \ur- 
able to the Hosts and agresable to the Guests, offer inducements to the citizens of th? 
United States to visit the Province, and enjoy the sa'ubrious air and beautiful scenery of 
the St. John River, which should not be suffered to pass unimproved. 

EXHIBITION DAYS, Tuesday, 5th ; Wednesday, 6th; Thursday, 7th; Fiiday, stb; amd 
Saturday, 9h of October, 1852. 

Fredericton, Aug. 2, 1852. 
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METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
BROADWAY. 
cy” THE METROPOLITAN WILL BE COMPLETED and opened forthe receptiva 
of company SEPTEMBER FIRST. 
Price of Board, Two Dollars per day. 
SIMEON LELAND & CO.., Proprietors, 





A LADY competent to teach Music, French, and E 
obtsia @ situa'ion as Tescner to a private tamily. The very first reterences as to ea 
pane. ot ag : = he => objection to go South. 4 
ress x. Z.. ee Of the i 
A ern Churchman, No, 633 Broadway, New York; or at 


lish in all ite br«aches, wishes to 





W ANTED, a0 English Nurse to take charge of two children, and do éewing; also, to 
V make herself generally useful in the house if required. She mast have exoerience 
with children and give good references. No Irish need apply. Inquire at No. 40 Broad 
Street, up stairs, between 10, A. M. anc 3 o’clock, P. M. 





RS, GIBSON, 38 Union Square, will re- 
4%, — Tasit on Tuesdey, = aa her BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


New York, Aug. 26, 1852. 
A LADY, competent to finish the Education of youn Ladies, is desirous of 

an engsgement +s Governess in a private family or First Class school. The ladyia 
nestion has o in the first families, and is accustomed t» reoeive a liberal salary. re. 
entials uvexceptionable. Address L., cire of Mr, Stodart, Pitwofurte Store, Broadway. 


Aug: 28-3t. P.S. Has no vbjection to go South. 
A LADY capable of teaching French, German, 
a situation in a Seminary or Private Family. 
Address E. H., Office of the Albion. 
Aug. 14,—2t. 








Mus'c, Drawing and Paintiag, wishee 
Satisfactory references can be given. 





OVERNESS.—A young lady whose education has been completed with a view to 

the instruction of others, under the first masters in Enzland, is desirous of forming an 
en<agement cither ina Private Family or a School in the United States. She can uudertake 
the entire care of ber pupils in the various English branches. and also in French. [tatian, 
German and Latin, with Music, Singing and Drawing. She can offer references in New 
York, and may be communicated with by addressing (post paid) to Miss M. H., Frederie- 
ton, N.B. salary , $400 per annum 





SOocrETyY LIBRARY, BROADWAY .—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. ForJes, Librarian. 





Scorrs REPORT of FALL FASHIONS, just published and for sale at No. 130 
+2) Broadway, up stairs. Price $1 50 per copy. 
Also, **THE CUTTER,” being a work on Cutting, for Tailors, just published at the 
same place, at $2 a copy. 
LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
MACON, GEORGIA. 





H. G. Lamar. O. A. Locurans , 


EDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


FoRraran EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co.’s Great American Express 
19 Wau Street, New York. E., 8. & Go. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Le es, Dra'ts, &c . and the transaction, 
efficient counsel, of the leadine business conn -cted therewith. Drafis furnished. for larger, 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain a 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngiand, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured ot the lowest rates, and all private and fidentl ted 


lal business tr 
with fidelity and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Stree, 











A Nevel for the whole Union will be published soon. 


NORTHWOOD ; 
OR, LIFE NORTH AND SOU FH, 
Showing the true charac‘er of both, 
BY MRS, SARAH J, HALE.’ 
li lustrated. 
“ He who loves not his coantry can love nothing.” 

The intention of this deeply interesting novel is to illustrate the digni'y of labor and 
show the influence of American Institutions on the character of our people both North and 
South. It is a book for the Nation: nothing partisan or sectional has swayed the mind 
of the authoress Mrs. Hale is not tinged by any of the isms of the day, but is above any 
female writer of our country; a true representative of the moral dignity and grandeur e 
woman. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann st., N. ¥. 

This work cannot fail to have a large sale, and the trade are therefore requested to send 
in their ordersearly. Bound in cloth price $1; paper covers 75 cents. 








NEW VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
I 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Pus.isn Sepr. 1. 


SICILY: A Pilgrimage. By H. T. Tuckerman, Esq. Forming the Sixteenth of the 
Semi-Month!y Library. Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 











Conrents: Preface; The Pilgrims; The Quarantine; Journey to Catania; Biscart; 
Vicenzo Bellini; A Walk in Catania; Syracuse; Journey to Palerm>—The Capital; The 
Novitiate ; Vit orio; Discu sion; +n Episode; The Past and Presen:; Segesta and Seli- 
nentium ; Scisica; Agrigentium; The Reunion. 

If. 
SEPTEMBER 3 


JAPAN: An Account, Geographical and Historical, from the earliest period ‘at which 
the Islands composing the Empire were known to Europeans, down to the present time. 
and the Exp dition ffited outin the United States, &c. By Charles Mac Farlane 
suthor of “ Briti-h India, &c., && With numerous [ilust ations 12mo. cloth. Bey 
from the advance sheets, received direct from the London Publisuers. 

Ill, 
SeEPTeMBeR 4. 


FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. By Chas. Astor Bristed, Esq. A 
new edition, in | vol.,cloth. $1 25. 


A PLEASANT BOOK POR OUT OF TOWN. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY, 
By Rev. R.A. Wittmort. One neat vol, 16mo. cloth, 50 cts.; forming a new Volume of 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


“Mr Wilmott’s Journal” is an attractive parlor-window book.”—London Atheneum. 

“ Fal to overflowing of the love, peneteing ani enthusiasm of an ardent student of books 
and Nature; of the P»-ts, young and | especially the] old: of min aad woman; of birds 
and flowers—sharing Words worth’s out-of door influeuces, and Southey’s literary ing 
tions. We cannot conceive any book more fitting to issue from one of the beautiful gea- 
girt, rose-crowned cou xtry parsonages of England ”—Literary World. 

LATFLY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

THE BOOK OF SNOB3. By Thackeray. 

JO 'RNEY TO KATMANDU. 

LITTL¥ PED'INGTON.- By 

INGOLD36Y LEGeNDS. By Barham. 

PAP&KS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW Ke, 

D. APPLETON & CO., No. 200 Broadway. 


UP-COUNTRY LETTERS. 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 200 BROADWAY, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


UP-COUNTRY LETTERS. Edited by Prof. B——, National Observatory, 1 vol. 12mo; 
paper cover 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

** A charming book, so full of genial, hopeful thought such quiet domestic pictures, ear- 
nest Jongings, and pure sentiment, that we would it were in all bands. To read it does one 
good. asa medicine.—N, #. Observer. 

‘ We have been agreeably surprised ~ the enteriainment we have derived from look- 
ing over this work. Itis a record of the incidents of a quiet country life in a mountainous 
region of this State, at a distance from the great world. Domestic incidents, the fortunes 
of the family, rural occupations, and interceurse with two or three friends form the materiale 
of the v ork, which is thrown into rhe form of letters. They are written as one would write 
with no fear of critics before his eyes ; always naturally, with a great deal of sprizhtliaeas, 
and graphic power. A vein of quiet humor often shows itse!fin the sketches of manners.’ 
—Evening P: st.” 


‘ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 200 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, A SECOND REVIS+D EDITION OF 

ADRIAN.--A Romance. By G. P. K. James and M. B. Ficid. One handsome Volume, 
12mo Price 50 cents, paper cover ; 75 cents, cloth. 

“tis fal ofdeep and n ble thought, elegantly, nay classically expressed .”—Lit. World. 

“It is well written, acd many of {te scenes presented in a masterly mapner.”—Newark 
Advertiser. 

‘There is much fine writing in the book.”—Albany Argus. 

“The story is both entertaining and suggestive, and will amply reward perusal.” —Home 
Journal. . 

‘+ Adrian is one of the most readable novels of the day.”—Cour. and Enq. 

« Abourding in passages of the most thrilling pature.”—Spirit of the Times. 

“ Conteins many passages which might properly be quoted as beauties.”—South. Lit. Gaz. 

““Itis a story of merit. There is pleasing writing in its several sound reflections, and 
some vivid local painting.”—London Examiner. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS_ By Wm M. Thechoray. Neat vol. l6mo ; fancy cloth, 50c. 
A JOURNEY a KATMANDU: or, the Nepaulese Ambassador at Home, By Law- 
» Oliphant. 16mo,. cloth, 50 cents 
renee PEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. With Thoughts on the Good 
and Evilin Both. By Henry P Tappan. 2vols 12mo. cloth, $175. 


IMPORTANT BANKING DECISIONS. 


THE BANKER'S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, CONTAINS : 


I. The Metropolitan Bank Case of New York—Opinion of tudge Parker. 
Il. The Government Stock Bank, Ann Arbor—Opinion of the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
III. The Production of Guld and Silver—Past, Presext, and Prospective—with copiou 
Tables.—From London Times. 
IV. The Incressed Supply of Gold and Silver, and its effects. From the French of M 
Michel Chevalier, 
V. The Mont de Piete at Paris, and the Royal French Mint. By Sir Francis Head. 
VI. Report of the Bank of British North America—List of all the Banks of tne State of New 


York. 


es" The present Voiume will contain—I. A Manual for Notaries Pudlic. II. A Syno; 





2 vols. 











is of the Decisions of New York upon Benk Bills of Exchange, &c. Published n 
ly, Five Doliars per annum. All orders to be ade Tessed, per mail, to a 
J, SMITH HOMANS, $0 Wall si.. New) | «. 





orlll Washington st., Busiwa. 
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NBW AND VALUABLE WORES, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8S. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 


0 CHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—authors, Archi- 
deen inte, Comporee ‘Demag: gues, Divines, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists 
ra. Monarchs, Novelists, Pbiian bropists, Poets, Poliucians, Preachers, Savans, 
Stascemen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. in one volume, |2mo cloth, $1 50. 
Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches. 
from he President of the Uvitea States to tne pablisher— : 
Fy py oe 4 on are publisbiog thie wo:k tis precisely that kind of in- 
i every public and tntelligen' man desi: es to see. especially in reference to 
the distinguished men of Europe, butw ich | have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” 
BUILDER; Or Lifeata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum 
= ae ASTER Farm.” One vol. i2mo. cloth 81. , 
MIL. HAGAR; A RomanceofTo-day. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “ Lyra 
ead other Poems” &c. 1 vol 12mo. 
Wit Be ReaDy SerremBer 16, 


OSOPHERS AND ACTRES#E3. By Arsene Houssaye, author of “ Men and 
eee te 18th Century.” 2 vols, i2mo.cleth. $2 50. ; 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


_ HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, !2mo. $ 
vi. KNiGHTS = ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. 
bert 12mo. $! 24. 
VIL TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
Vill. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
1X BRONCHITIS and Kiodred ases. $1 
XK CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25. 
XI. LYRA and other Puems By Alice Carey. 75 cents. | 
Kil. I5a: . By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
XilL. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James $1 25. 
KIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (robes y.) $ 25. 
XV. M&N AND WOMEN UF THE XVilitx CENTURY [ Houssaye]. 2 vols. $2 50, 
KVL. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 
XVI AYTOUN’S L\ YS OF TRE SCOTTLIsti CAVALIERS. § 
XVII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
KIX. WRIGHT’S Sisscay OF SOKCERY AND MAGIC. gi 25. 
c . A 


. . St. 
AML! . By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
T. By Rev. J. Anderson. $i 25, 
KXii1. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols., each Be. 
In Press: 


1. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick. 2 vols‘ 
2 ‘ 


12mo 50 
. VALIFERS OF FRANCE. ByH. W. Herbert. tvol. 12mo, $1 25. 
nL MicHAUD'S Hl sTORY OF THE CaUSADES. $ vols. L2mo., maps. $3 75. 
IV. FATHER MARQUErTEe’s DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION Of THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. | vol 8vo. maps. r 
¥. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. 
. L lustrated. 
Vi THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. 12m» 
VIL. MARMADUKe WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 651. By Henry 
A new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. $1 25. 
Vill. THE PURIT4NS OF NEW_ ENGLAND, an Histo-ical Romance of the days of 
Witcheraft. By Henry W. Hervert. Inone vol. $1 25. 


l 
W. Her- 


'W. Herbert. 





“NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCI“TY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Lihrary, both for 
7 refererce and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal sevection 
ef Foreign and Domestic N- wspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 

The collection is one of the largest in this couatry, and is constaniy increased by the 
addition of the best resding of the dey. 

he terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at ‘he Library. 


CHOICs BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. $1 25, 
RURAL L«TTERs. “ “3 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, “ ‘ 
ave GER. AND THERE, > ~- - 
RaPHs, 
BUOH PYN*<SHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25. 
BRACF’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, l2mo, $1 25. 
NAVAL LIFE by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, 12mo. $1, 
VAGGAMUNDU, by |. Esvias Warren, :2mo. $. 
CAPTAINS OF T4E OLD WORLD by Henry W. Herbert, 12mo. $1 25. 
OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, by J. T. Headly, L2mo. $1 25 
REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H.T Cheever, 12mo. $'. 
MAXWE! L’s CZAR-—his Court and People i2mo $!. 
MAGOON’S ORATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION, $i2mo. $1 25. 
“ LIVI VG ORATOKS, 12mo, $1 25. 
THE HOU3EHOLD OF sik THOMAS MURE, Libellus A. Margaretta More, 16m0. 5ac 
REVERIE3 OF A BaCHELOKM, by Ik. Marvel. L2mo. 81 25, 
FR°SH G .EANING:, “ m7 125. 
THE BATTL~ SUMMER, % $115.4 
DREA “ 8. 25. 
$2 0. 


M ’ 
LORGNETTE, or Siudiesof the Town, “ 2vols. “ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
145 Nassan St & 36 Park Row. 


PROF, AL&&. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHERVUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and pening a gluse and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so wid-ly known and acknowledged. tnat it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
thon which is not for aday, but fo. ali time. It is the p-ovince of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evi!s which refined civil zation hes brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and gn hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exict. will thou- 
gands of unh pry victims betroublei with bald heads and arey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. 1t wusto relieve these evils that 
] r Berry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
f 











Ampowered by Act of 


John J. Palmer, 





B , 
Samuel B Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. 
Donald Mclivain 
Soorge M. Thacher, 


Israe] Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Pamphiets 
ex 


cal examiners, 
Jersey City, and 


of Agents, 
Part of the capi: 


‘arties hereafter assured ma 
loan of one-half the amount 


Medical Examiners attend 
Ciiy, apa ai tne Uffice 
be addressed to 


of the different Local Board 


Alvion. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


26 Cornhill, London. 


Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 4mD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,v00. 


AND suRPLUs $412,090. 
Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888 


“A Savines Bane ror THe Wipow anp THE OnPHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
G@ Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW York. 
F C. Tucker, 
H dlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


BaLTimone, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Consul, Henry Tiffany, 


BOSTON. 
| Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H, BM. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


a | hey eames ahem, rospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


charge on application ai No. 27 Washingtwn street, 


tal is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
tors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


the local d 
enirey dey sucharise| or otherwise. 
od a are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to 
1 note or deposit of 


annual premiums paid by them, 
Ali communications to 


J. LEANDER CARA. Caseig. 5 
an 


at one o'clock. P. M., a 87 Washington Str Je 
daily, tak 5 " gt eet, Jersey 





THE NATIONAL 


T= INSTITUTION offers 
premium, or at any future 


nor wi 
loan will be endorsed thereon. 


pay half the annual 


Agencies are established thro 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Sy mes, 


A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 
Montreal 

Halifax, N.S. 

8t. John, N. B. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland 


remium as guarantees safety to the O 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 


riod 
a@onual Daye made—whhout 
policy (the only security) be requir 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate 
premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a 


Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 


LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 
No. 2%, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


the assured Mo many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
ce. 


to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
any oy or guarantee personal or otherwise; 

to be lodged with the society, as each 
late payment 


ughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.8. 
C. Tabor, 

H. Croft, 

8. Walker, 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


{ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P.C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
ray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
f H. W. Bovies, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office— MonTREAL. 





The leading 


time 
wi 
of one moiety, or fifty 


The insured are free from th 





's Tricopherous, and sustained b. favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
end ligent public. For restoring hair to its originel growth. or gevenine it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a su. e remedy. 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the sxiu, glands muscles, s'ixgs ant 
bruises, the Tricopherous wili always be found a safe, speedy, and uufailing cure; and 
—- « Pair tresses man’s imp *rial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


’g Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
bay. pitt ig and luxuriant T [ceo to the ps Aas | drapery of reason’s throne. 
in large boitles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Draggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Grea. Britain, France, &c- 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BEPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians gents has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
hed member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial] of ite 
merits: a single = will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

PesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

| have carefully exami the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| ~ ny 4 -- should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excees of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asua! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

ailidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

Apverient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The etiieg wae which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

# offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and ron, by Jane TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 


. ich street, corner of Warre: . 
Ee ier enka ea ll0 Brood weg. We Aster Hones. © 

. , wg wt a pee Saemere o _ red. Brown 
@heanut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. x leston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
€o. 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 
wnes 





and in many cases prescri' 








THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON 
PIREB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital 22,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PPAsp UP CAPITAL... cceeseseeeeeeee0e200,00 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......4268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Is Com has formed a Local! Board of Directors in this city, (dul lified b 
holding F Jequired number of shares.) with full powers to eee! Polleine for Fire 
Risks. seitio al! losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


f shares. 
—- DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenet, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
@woace Baaciay, Esq. Josern Gaitvarp, Jr, Esq. E. F.Sanperson, Esq. 


W. Fazer, Esq. MorTIMER LivinesToN, Esq. | ALEX. HaMic . q 
GC. W. Faser, Esq ste tg ath Eee. AMILTON, Jr., Esq 


q 
ALEX. HamiLTon, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUST CES, 
Sirk Tros. Bernarp Brecn, Bart.,.M P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvue. Hy. ‘THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocke.BAnk, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 

George Holt. William Nichol, 

George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 

Harold Littledaie, Herman Stolterfoht, 

Wi liam Lowe, ohn Swainaon, 

Alexancer Macgregor, | Jos. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs. 
Swinton Boutt, Eseq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 

WiiiiaM Ewart, Esq., M.P. Chairman 
™ i eg Frepericx Youne, Esq ,m P., Deputy Chairman, 

WiBiam Brown. Esq, M.P | F-ederick Harrison, Es Hon. F. Ponson 
Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Semmes Hartley Esq. . Joho Ranting eG. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P.| Russ D. Manvles . ., M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
8q. 


Rentamin Aewnerson. Eeq., Reeident Pon ry 


Grant, 
Fraccis A'ex. Hamilton, | 
Francis Haywood. 


ymour Teulon, 
Swinton BourT, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’ y. 








LIVERPOOL.—UNITED sTATES MAIL STEAMSHI ; 
F ames West. per ath. tena Paw depart withihe Mails for Fatnp 4 
@etarday red until paid for. clock, M., from her berth at the fvotot Vanal stree’. 
Se reieee papers must passthrough the Post 
Por freight or passage ,naving unequalied ensemmpeeemane for 
ow 


or 
ARCTIC will succeed the AT 


elegance or comfort 
" vARD K. COLLINS, ‘6 Wall atreet. 
NTIC, and sail on the 18th of Sept. 


'o charge nade for Ren 
poe ay 





Horie 
ou 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 

Halifax, N.S. 

8t. John, N. B. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


as follows :— 


City of Glasgow, . 
Citv of Glasgow,.. 


City of Glasgow, . 


rooms, $65; in forward 
freight or passage apply to 


to the pian of the Gomoumz to 


City of Manchester,,.. 


City of manchester, ....ccccecesss 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, 
state rooms, $55—including provisions und 


A limited number of third c'ass passengers will be taken 
$30 feom Liverpool—found with provisions. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


ciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium f. 

ba hy a ret “Aouad raat a alysis of t : pertone ’ pr 

e table Fire Office w y a constant an 8 of its own ex: 

adapt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. page ape & 

ith this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 

whose policies have been in force for three years. 


profits. 


@ liabilities of a Mutual Society, and entit) \e 
8 return of half the profits. vd wenven 


or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


‘Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 

C. Tabor, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


f we, Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


ie 


f R. F. Hezen, 


Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kin b 
Pryor, J. Strachan, : Ss 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 


J.J.Grieve, Hon, L. O’Brien, J. Ki 5 
f W. M. Barnes. am, ent, R. Prowse, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. £. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. — 
L. W. G ll, Agent, 


General Agent for British North American Colo 


Office—MonTREAL. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend EBD 1VERPOOL—Tte 


sailing their new steamships 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 

bénecnesedestucees -eeees- Saturday, Sept 4th 

seeeerseete one +> seeeeesees Saturday, Uct. 2d 

FROM LIVERPOOL. Wea 4 

eereereeee eocces eoe-- Wednes“ay, Sept. 8th 

.. Wednesday. Sept. 29th 

eeerccee +++» Wednesday, Oct. 27th 

$90, in midship state 
s.eward’s fees, For 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or Nu. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 

at $20 from Philadelphia, and 





BETWEEN 


o. 
Secon 


No steerage 


at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


Intending passengers are requested 
but to communicate at once with the 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK S' 
T a as TEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 


“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander. i 
New Vork direct for Glaszow. on Wedaeaday, aber, on 1 AF age 
of November, 1852, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Passage Measp— Sen Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms 


29th of September, and on Saturday, 20th 


aa. ltl SS 
a - 50-00. 


do. — ere S 
| Sveward’s fee included. | 


passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, 


which will be supplied on boar¢ 


For Freight or Passage spply to 
- McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 
1 0 no attention to reports of the Ship being full 
gent, 


September 4 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEBAMERE. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


TC, .cccccceccsccssesceseeess 


ener 
Government service, every care 


built by contract expressly for 
ir En: , to ensure and speed, 


These shi boving been 

and their aS ee eee ores cher tor el 
acco: for passengers are unequ ‘or elegance or c 

Price of from New York to Liv 1, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and ax 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December.,,.....10th, 185], 
«. December + 24 


From New York. 


Saturday ...... December 
Saturday. J 
Saturaay 
Saturday 
Saturday . 
Saturday. 
Saturday . 
Saturday . 





Wednesday.... 
Wednesday. .. 
Wednesday.... 
hse spent ms eee 


ees April .eceeees Srd, 
April. ..o-se0-17th, 
evsccee Lat, 

soe DUNG. .eeeeeeees. 16th, 
oe» June,, eoees SOth, 
seer DULY ecececcreeeeesD4th, 
seer DULY. oees-eeeeee. 28th, 
oees AUPUBL,..6..6006) 1th, 

sees AUQUBL.,.6++006+25th, 

«e+ -Beptember...... 8th 

++» September.,......22d, 

see October...........6th, 
Wednesday,...October..........20th, 
Wednesday... November........ 3d, 
Wednesday.,..November..,.....17th, 
-December,....... Ist, 
--December,..... 15th, 


seeeee 


cove DUNC, cceese, o 20th, 
cocce DUP rceccccees OUR, 
coveesDULY.ce-cccees 24th, 
seeees AUgust, coves. 7th, 
-eoee August......+-2ist, 
seees-September,... 4th, 
¥......September,...18th, 
eevee OClober soeeee. 2d, 
«seee-October...+.+-16th, 
seeeesOctober,....+--30th, 
. «++. November.....13th, 
.«+e+- November....27th, 
«eves. December... 11th, 
«++ee-December....25th, ‘ 
For btor e, apply to 
— PeeDWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpooi. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Hevre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 








etesestesoersecessaescrenes 








4 bps BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, caiing at Halj, 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 
Captains. Captains 
POralO..ccccceccccceseseccesess: —— mn 
ABIB. ce ceeecenvceveeseeeees GC. H. EB. Judking 
N Beccvcccccccccccccccccccccccesds BOLO 
Canade.....sccccencccccsccsecssess—— LAD 
Cambrid....sscscecescccccecsensseeed. LOC 


‘These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow— red on 
port. 


AfTICR. ce cecececececceeeesenss — Harrison 
EUropa......cccccccscccccceeseeess kb. G. Lott 
Ame non 


From 
Africa... ..sccecseeeveres- NOW YOrK. .oeseee. ceeee, WOdNO8dRY....e-s00--Aug. 25th, 1852, 
Canada.... sees -BOBtON...ceceeeee- eoeees Wednesday oes Sept, ist * 
soceesceceeees NOW YOK .oesceesececes WOUDEBGBY, os-seeee Sept. Sth 
steeeeseeceees ++BOStON...46 seccecseeee Wedneeday........0. Sept. | 5th, 
seeeeesNew York..... .-Wednesday... ..... .Sept. 22d 
Wedfesda 


ve» Nov. 17th 
soos Nov 24th 
America...... ceeeseee Boston eeece seeceessenes» Wednenday..... 
BM iB. ccccceces sone coos NOW YOrk .oocerescesees WOEGDCPABY.ceseeeee--H@C 15th 
Europt.cce cesses eeee+ BOBtOD, seeeeeee Wednesdsy sees Dec, 22d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin........--0+.-8120 
“ hd “ co 2d “ -_ 70 


“ 
. 
“ 
“ 
“ 
«“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
“ 
ae 
4 
“ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl « will be charged on — beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on rd. 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to 
4 Bowling Green. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bille of lading are given in Havre to New York. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 8™ Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
a mander, will sail fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Wednesday, the 8th Sept., 1852, 
noun. 


E. CUNARD, 





Passage Money to Bermuda. ...ssesescocrsocsesseces. 880 
. Do Gd Wee Weis enitetedtecsccnsecantes 
The PETREL, has been built expressly fora Tropical Climate, and has well-veatilated 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths. 
Will take freight at low rates. Apply to 
BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


Tes UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, coumander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
see. Saturday........ Jan. 17 | Prenkiis.... Wednesda, oeeee-- February 18 
t Feb. 14) Humboldt » 17 
March 13) Franklin 4 
April 10| Humboldt 
May 8/Franklin 
June 5|Humboldt 
July 38 | Frapklin 
July 3: |Humboldt sees 
Aug. 28) Franklin eons 
Sept. 25) Humboldt 
Oct. 23/Franklin 
Nov. 20) Humboldt 
Dec. 18/Frankiin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
notsurpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers proceediag 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ........e00--$120 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York. cccscccescececcccce 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 


Franklin. 
Humbold 


sees evce 
sees ecco 
eeee e ee 
cece seer 
sees sees 
sone 
sees 
sree sees 
sees eee 


SRENR ware 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hav’ 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of every month, th* 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb.....+-+++-Cropper.seeee++Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation.....0++ MOR, 0000 cccccecccccdhocscosesDcceces oo 
Yorkshire... .00.seecee-SHOArMAD..¢. +e00+0+16..06 eoee ee 
Isaac Wright......+.+..Furber....++00+-Apr. 1... AUg. Lives DOC. 1] ...001t ceeee 16.0000 
Wateriee occccccccece cH MVOPncccccvceccceddoccecocccLdccceces 2 eoesece 
Montezuma,....-+++--D@ Courcy...secoes 16..0++-+ 16...-++.0-16| Feb. 1...June 1... 
Columbia. ...+-..+++++-Bryer..ssceoeeee-JOn. 1....May 1...Sept...1| eeccelG...+. 1b...--0018 
Underwriter....++e0e-Shipley.....ccccsces elliccecsccskleccccesell eeereesBe 
Manhattan....++++++++Hackatafl....seceseselGscecee oo 16. oe 
New York....++s0+++-Briggs...c+ss0+-FeD 1,....June 1 ...-Uct 1 
West Point....ccccee AllOM. srescccccccoesdlecccccccell 
Fidelia........+-++++. Peabod 





From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aag. 16..Dec. 1€ 
2B. .0.000%Boeeeee edd 
6|Jan 1..May 1...Bept } 


seeee 


1. 
1 16 
cove covell QWBeeee .eWeerseee 
YoosecescecerlG.sevee: oe lGsecrreees16|..Apr 1... Aug 1--.D06 } 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 3+ 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfor: su¢ 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ofthe best kind. Pus 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live Nl. cccscrccccscccces GI 
“« “ to New York......cccsseccsess 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Live 1 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 








Intended hereafter to sail 
throughuut the year. 


are intended hereafter to sa 
throughout the year ; touching 
Ships Masters. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 
beng ° hampion 
arg. Evans. ra 

Hendrik Hudson. Warne r, 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold 

Ame. Eagle, oore; 


tors. 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is 


Sly 1 





These ships are all of the first 
Great care will be taken ther) 


and liquors. Neither the captains 
, sent by them, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
- from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
The following ships, sompestag the line of packets under the agen 


ofthe subscribers, 


from New York and from London on the Ollowing Thursdays 


&t Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 
Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. “ London. 
Jan 15, May 6. Aug 26. Dec 16|Mar. 4, 
Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 3¢/Mar. 18, July 4%, 
Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23)April 1, July 22, 
Feb. 26, Junel/, Oct. 7) April 16, Aug 
Mar. 11, » Oct. 3:/April29, Aug. 19, D 
Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4/May 13,  ' 
April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)May 27, Sept. 16, 
May 27, Sept. 30, 


April22, Aug. 2, Dec 2 

and are commanded by able and experienced na 

ihe Beds, Wines, Stores, ke. ave of tbe best deaths 
fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etter; 
unless regular Bills of Lading are eior. Av) 


June 14, 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. E. MORGAN, and 70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY 

BARING, BRO? » & CO, London. 


OD 


Havre. 

16th February, 
16th J une, 

16th October, 
16th March, 
16tb July, 

16th November, 
16th April, 

16th August 
16th December, 
16th May 


lst February... wenees § 
Lat June.......eceees see 
let October.....sc00-. ¢ 


ist of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 
8T. NICHOLAS, 
lst March....... 
Conn, master 
gs } 16th September, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.--The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, and New York 8 the 
8T. DENIS let January......cceeee 
Follansbee, master. pia May... sccc-coce- 
Bragdon, master. 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) } 
WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master, 


lat July .....-00+ 
Ist November... 
-seeee €6th January. 
are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
passengers and commanded by men of experience in 
$100 without wines or liquors. 


char; burthose actually 
willbe orwarded free from any HINCKEN. Agents, | 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


They 
o mfort and convenience of 
rade. The price of 

Goods sent to the su! rs 
incurred. 

an 24 








OFFICE, NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET} 





